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OF THE HEART. 





BY P. Cc. T. 





There's a little song that echoes 
O’er and over in my breast; 

But by words its subtle meaning 
Can be only half expressed. 

It has cadences like zephyrs 
Sighing through a bosky nook, 

And the muatc trills and ripples 
Like a happy meadow brook. 


As you listen to their music, 
I will watch your brooding eyes, 
For the first sweet comprehending 
And the sudden shy surprise. 
I will ask you for the meaning 
As your hand lies still in mine; 
And I'L know, love, by its trembling, 
If that meaning you divine. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ANE ARMITAGE made the compari- 
| son innocently and unintentionally 
enough, and Lyra smiled at first; then 
as it came home to her a blush rose to her 
face. He did not see it—he had lit his pipe 
and was smoking in happy contentment. 
Though he did not know it, he had told 
the story very well and simply, and be 
had all unwittingly presented to her an- 
other picture of himself to add tw the 
gallery of her memory. It seemed to her 
wonderful that he, who bad goue through 
so much, had courted peril and danger in 
wild lands far away, stould be content to 
lie there at her feet and smoke witb half- 
closed eyes, 

“Well,” he said presently, “this is very 
delightful, but it isn’t business. We've 
got to fill that basket between us, you 
know.”’ 

“I am quite ready,’’ she said, springing 
up. 

“] think I’ll change your fiy,’”’ he said. 
“The March-brown fly is on the water; do 
you see them? Those little fellows with 
the long tail. Look, here’s an imitation 
one, Now, I'll show yeu how to put it 
on, 80 that you may do it when I’m not 
here.”’ 

It is easy enough to put a fly on the line 
—when you know how. Bat you want 
showing; and in being shown your hands 
and your head must, of necessity, be 
brought very close to your instructor’s, 
Lyra was intent upon ber lesson, and per- 
haps—perhaps she did not notice that her 
hair now and again touched his cheek, 
that her bands and his were now and again 
in close contact; but Dane Armitage came 
out of the lesson with a slightly heightened 
color. And as she moved away with her 
rod, and a “Ob, thank you, thank you! I 
shall not forget,’’ his conscience—that 
troublesome conscience of hie—smote him, 
and he registered a vow that he would not 
risk the touch of her hand again. 

But the force of circumstances was 
againat him. 

He kept away from her, behind her, for 
some time; but he watched her, and could 
see that she was catching a trout now and 
again. He caught some, too, but his eyes 
were more intent upon ber than bis fly. 

Presently he noticed that she had ceased 
fishing, and was standing looking at the 
water in an absent kind of way. 

He strode up to her. 

‘*Tired ?’’ he said. 

‘‘] am a little, think she 
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just a littie. I can’t understand it. The “Pretended!’’ 


rod is so light.” 

“Give it to me,”’ he said. ‘‘Hallo, you’ve 
lost your fiy; the line’s broken. A fish 
must have run off with it; I’ll puton a 
fresh one, But you must not fish any 
more, 1 know that kind of ache im the 
arm. You waik beside me, or will you 
sitdown? I don’t care whether I fish or 
not.” 

‘‘No, no,” she said eagerly. ‘Please go 
on, and I will watch you. 1 shall learn a 
great deal that way.”’ 

“How keen you are!’ he said grate- 
fully, admiringly. “It’s awfully good of 
you.” As he spoke, he thought that she 
looked rather pale. ‘You are sure you 
would rather not rest fT” 

“Quite,” she said. ‘Please goon.”’ He 
fished on and she walked beside him. 
The clouds came up again, and to his sat- 
isfaction it commenced to rain; to bis sat- 
isfaction, because for some unaccountable 
reason Master Trout will take the fly 
more readily when it rains. Dane caught 
them continually, and, in the true sports- 
man’s absence of mind, forgot that his 
companion was getting wet. Who cares 
in the hunting-field whether the ladies are 
getting wet, or otherwise coming to grief? 
Who of us, alas! when the yacht is going 
before the wind, cares whether .he ladies 
on board are sick or well? Maa is a sel- 
fish animal; the sporting man—well, the 
least said the soonest mended. 

But presently Dane woke up to the fact 
that it was raining bard, and that the girl 
beside him had no mackintoshb, and, of 
course, no umbreila. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, drop- 
ping his rod. “What a selfish brute | am! 
You are getting wet all the time.” 

“AmI? Idid not know it—notice it,” 
she said carelessly. ‘It does not matter.”’ 

“Oh, doesn’t it!’ he said, with the irony 
of self-reproach. He looked round for 
shelter for her, but there was absolutely 
none save an old thorn. 

‘Come along,”’ he said, making for it. 
“That will shelter you alittle, I wouldn’t 
have you get wet for worlds, Why, what 
would Mr. Chester say? and rightly. It 
would be a long time before he trusted 
you out with me again.’ 

“Tt isn’t of the least consequence,” re- 
peated Lyra. “I «sm wet most days when 
it rains, and you know it rains here for 
months at a time sometimes,” 

‘Does it? Cheerful climate. Anyway, 
yo. are not going to get wet through to- 
day.” 

They had reached the thorn and he 
stood iu front of ber to protect: her from 
the drifting rain; but he saw that it was 
poor protection, and ne took off his thick 
Nortolk jacket of Harris tweed. 

“Put this over your shoulders,’’ he said 
in a matter-of-fact way. 

Lyra drew back. 

“Why! You would get wet through,” 
she said almost indignantly. 

“Not a bit of it. Besides, it wouldn’t 
matter. I was wet yesterday, you know,” 
his voice sank a little, ‘and I didn’t catch 
cold, as you see, The rain won’t hurt 
me.” He toucbed bis shirt sleeves, ‘Flan- 
nel; 88e?”’ 

He put the coat over her shoulders, but 
she made a gesture of refusal. 

“Please put iton again. I will not have 
it,’’ she said. 

He laughed with a boyish maliciousness. 





*1’l) piteb it in the river if you don’t let | 


it stop where it is!’’ he declared. 
Lyra could not help laughing, though 
her brows were drawn straight with de 


termination. 
“Oh, but that is absurd—foolish !”’ sbe 
remonatrated. 
daresay I on’t are; ‘ 6 
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“Well, were grateful. Show it by being 
obedient.” 

She bit her lip, but he had his way, and 
the warm coat sheltered her.”’ 

**We are in for a biggish storm,” he said, 
looking up atthesky. ‘‘What an idiot I 
was to forget that this is Devonsbire, and 
not to bring a mackintosh! My mackin- 
tosh would have covered you from head 
to foot.”’ 

“I wish you had brought it,’’ she said, 
“You could have kept your coat then.”’ 

She put up her hand to take it off, and he 
put up his and took her arm to prevent 
her. As he did #0 she uttered a cry of 
pain. 

His hand dropped, and be looked at her 
aghast. 

“Oh, I hurt you!’ he said in a voice of 
remorse, 

“No--no!’ she faltered. 
did not!’’ 

“But I did!—I must have done! 
a rough, clumsy brute I am {”’ 

She bit her lip as if to force herself to 
silence, but his remorse and penitence 
constrained her to speak. 

‘“]t—it is nothing,”’ she said careless! y— 
too carelessly; ‘‘but the fly—the hook,”’ 

“The fly—tbe hooks? Well?” he de- 
manded anxiously. ‘‘What about it?’ 

She held out her arm, then put it behind 
her and laughed. 

“T caught it in the sleeve of my dress, 
and—and in trying to get it out I’ve run it 
into my arm.” 

“Good heaven!’’ he exclaimed; ‘and 
I’ve caught bold ef it and—and—sent it in 
further! Please let me look.” 

She extended her arm again, and be saw 
that the hook of the fly bad gone above 
the barb Into the delicate flesh. 

Now when this is the case you cannot, 
onoe in a hundred times, pull the hook 
out. It is a small matter, justa tiny piece 
of bent steel, but there it is fast and firm, 
The more you try to extract it the worse 
it sticks; and every time you touch it the 
more pain you inflict 

Dane knew that there was only one way 
oft getting that fly out, and atthe thought 
his face paled beneath its tan. 

“It’s of no consequence; it wili come 
out presently,” she said. “1 will get Mary 
to pull it out when I get home. It is clear- 
ing up now; shall we go on? Take your 
coat, please.’’ 

“Stop !’”’ he said, looking at her and still! 
holding her hand. ‘Neither Mary nor 
anyone elsé can pull that hook out.” 

She flashed her lovely eyes at him. 

“Nol!—why? I couldn’t Just now; but ! 
thought that was because I only had the 
left hand to do it with.”’ 

“No,” he said, “it is because the bark on 
the hook bas gone in. Miss Chomter, I—I 
shall have to cut it out!” 

He stood with compressed lips and a 
look on his face aa if be had said—‘'] must 
cut off vour arm.”’ 

Lyra laughed easily. 

‘Really ?’’ 

“Yes!” he said; “and—and I am afraid I 
shall hurt you!” 

She laughed as easily as before. 

“Net much, I should think,’’ she said. 
“Such a little cut as it must be for such 4 
tiny hook.” 

“You don’t mind pain 2’ she asked, 

“Not such a little as that would be,’’ sie 
said. “Can J notcut it out myself? The 
trouble I have been to you this morning!”’ 

“You cannot,’”’ be said. “Whatan idiot 
I was notto warn you! It's my fault an 
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“But | was sa clumsy as to catch the 
hook in my arm," she said, “It is a won 
der that I have not caught you with 

‘Would t heaven yo had instead 
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As he spoke he took the scissors out of 
the fiy-book in bis jacket pocket, 

“I muat cut the sleeve,”’ he said. 

“That's of no consequence,” she said 
carelessiy. 

He cut a square piece out and revealed 3 
bit of the white arm with the malicious 
little hook sticking in it. 

“Look another way,” he said with a 
queer huskiness in his voice as he opened 
his penknife. 

Lyra obeyed for a moment, but natur- 
ally her eyes turned to the hook again. 
And then she saw ‘bat his face had grown 
pale, though his bands were as steady as a 
rock. She noticed, too, how softly, how 
tenderly he heid her arin; this great strong 
man who had faced—courted—death in 
strange lands. 

“Are you afraid,” she asked 
smile—‘‘afraid of my calling out? 
not, I promise you.” 

‘*You,’’ be said, still huskily; “I am 
afraid of hurting you. And yet 1 must 
do it, for Mary would hurt you more than 
I shall.’ 

She laughed. 

“Please go on, 
trifie,’’ 

“Not to me,” he muttered below his 
breath, and with # palpitation of the heart 
He would bave done much, suffered much, 
to purchase & moment's bappiness, transl- 
ent pleasure, for this innocent girl; and 
now he was fated to hurt her—hurt her in 
cold blood, with the lovely eyes looking 
on, 

He set hia teeth hard and cut out the 
hook, He dared not look up at her lest 
she should see in his eyons the emotion, the 
passionate emotion, that raged within him, 

It wasatiny cut, and she did not ory 
out or wince even, though for all ita small- 
ness the operation was a painful one, 

His hand closed gently, tenderly over 
the miniature wound, and he raised his 
Oy On, 

They must have told the secret that was 
throbbing through his heart; they must 
have said that which he kept from utter- 
ing with bis lips at « cost almost insup- 
portable, There must have been “1 love 
you! I love you!” in the intense gaze of 
his eyos, for Lyra caught her breath and 
drew back slightly, very slightly, and the 
color left her face. 

“| have hurt you, Lyra!’ he exclaimed 
almost hoarsely. ‘Lyra —qparest! I have 
hurt you, | who love you! love you!” 

She drew back from him, put out her 
hands as if to keep hinn—his almost flercely 
passionate avowal—away from her, 


with a 
I shall 


she said; “it issuch a 


She was startied, frightened, and yet 
ab! was it tear only that made her heart 
throb with # senuration that was almosast 
painful? 


band and pressed It 
the passion of @ 


He caught ber 
against his heart. Ail 
strong man caught in the toils of # love as 
strong a8 himself bad got posseccion of 
him, and yet the caress —for caress it was 

was gentle, reverential 

“Lyra! —his voice sounded strangely in 
his own eare; “I love! You, | know—I 
know | ought not lo say it here, now, put 

but | cannot help myself! Do you bear? 
I love you! Are you angry? Forgive 
me! | would rather die than frighten you; 
but to have hurt you when I love you mo 
dearly——#o dearl y——”’ 

He stopped suddenly. 
slipped from her shoulders as she stood 
with her bands pressing against her bosom 


[The coat had 


to still the beating of her heart, stood 

panting as If for breath The coat ailpped 

and a4 it «lipped something white fell frou 

the pocket and dropped on the gro ind be 

tweer ern It wae an unopened letter 
“A the aad reas ul ward 

and his f wed 
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his face, then left it, and left it absolutely 
white. 

She glanced from the letter to his face, 
and then to the letter again. And at that 
moment, why she knew not, it seemed as 
if the innocent-looking thing bad grown 
into a sheet of snow, and erected itself be 
tween ber heart and bis: an ini passa!ie 
barrier. 

She pointed to it; she could not speak. 

He stood panting, a# she bad panted, 
then, like a man suddenly dazed, he 
stooped and picked up the letter, and me- 
chanically, with absolute unconsciousness, 
opened it; unfolded the sheet of paper, and 
as mechanically read the contents. 

“Dmam Dane,—Your father tas the gout 
in his band, and asks me to wrile and beg 
your ta come home, I don't add my en- 
treaties because it ta evident from your not 
having answered my last two letters that 
you have forgotien “Your Turkovosia.” 

That waeeall, But it was asa voice from 
the thunderous sky. It the voice 
which bid him choose between Love and 
Honor. 

He stood with the letter in his hand, the 
cold sweat breaking out upon his brow 

‘your Theodosia I’ 

His eyos at last sought lere 
as if turned to stone. Her worran'’s wit 
had guewsed that sometl: 
tween them: the barrier of anos 
ing her heart. Iie stretched out his hand, 
then let it drop to his ride, and his head 
bung like that of a man suddenly over- 
whelmed with shame. 

“Lyra! he said hoarse! y, 


Wan 


Sie stood 


K bad come be- 


was freez 


ximost Iinnudl- 


bly “Lyra-— forget—forgive i_No! ] 
cannet lose you! I cannot’ 
He made a movement towards her, but 


ashe put out her hands. 

“No, no!" she panted, 

His bands, which be had raised 
hers, dropped to hia side, aod he turned 
away with # groan, as if be could not dare 
to gaze upon her, 

For a moment she stood looking at him, 
then with ashiver, asif thesurmmer breeze 
she turned and 


“Lat me gol’ 
to e176 


had been charged with ice 
left bim. 


CHAPTER 12 

YRA left Dane, standing as if turned 

| to stone, and with unsteady, uncertain 

steps went down the valley towards 
home. 

Her heart beat 
and the next seemed to cease altogether, 
A great overwhelm in;y 
swept through her, attended ty a 
feeling of wonder that was an cestacy 
haif of pain, balf of jo) 

She had read of love often, but it miigut 
almost be said that until Dane bad uttered 
the word with ail the eloqgecnee of passion 
abe had never beard ft spoken, 

His declaration bad cote upou her with 
the suddenness of a flash of lightning 
And yet, sudden as it was, she understood 
it, and knew that he really lo, 
abe returned his love. 

As he spoke she learnt suddenly, asin 
another lightning flash, why the sanlight 
had seemed to fade when he left her yes- 
terday, why she bad lain awake thinking 
of him, why the sight ot him at the gate 
had made the heart within Ler leap with a 
atrange, bewildering jvy 

Love—thia love of which had read 
eo much— was a real thing (hen, and it had 
come to ber—swept down upon herlikean 


wildly atone moment, 


sense Of tolsery 


‘trange 


ea her, and 


ahe 








ange! with widespreading wings, and 
soared with ber into the highest heavens, 
And yet she had understo ai juite as 
fully, that something had cor between 
her and Dane; that though he loved her, 
and she loved Sim, tha etter which had 

dropped between them had contained th’e 
death sentence of their lLappiness = itis 

faliering, heart-broken words had to.d her 
that; and as®he hurried through the under- 

growth, scarcely knowing where she was 
“rambles tha 


going and heediows of | 
caught at hor as if trying tod cain herand 


voice gave 


j 
care 


turn her back, she fait as if sie had lef rt 
only her heart, but her ‘ifeb lind hes 
there where Dane stood with clenched 
hands and drooping hes! 

It fa said that to every inan ar woman | 
is given e soul for which a mate isspectally 
created; thateach hu.oa! es toroagh 
the world see@xing thie oat Sometimes | 
it finds it—someiinies « in! bow 


rarely—and then (here ta joy 


and happi- 


ness unSspcakable for those two fortnnate 
souls; but too often the desolite-s (wan. | 
ders over the earth teeking the mate it 
ahall never find; doome Der ms, to be 
thal to some epirit with wt hit as noth 
ing In commor and must 
lead a life of misera fated t 


wander t 
tar . 


tHE SATURDAY 


Surely these two spirite—Dane’s and 
Lyra’'s—bad found each other; they were 
within sight of love’s paradise, their 
linked hands were touching the gaies, 
their feet were pressing the thresho!l:, 
when lo! they had been thrust forth, the 
gnies had been clanged in their faces, and 
(hey were separated to wander divided and 
miserable, 

As Lyra made her way through the 
wood sbe tried to realize what had hap- 
pened to ber. Dane’s passionate words 
rang in ber ears as if they would ring there 
forever. Lave, love, it was alllove! She 
could feel bis bands clasping her still, 
could feel his eyes piercing through hers 
Into the innermost recesses of ber heart. 
Hie loved her and yet—she should never 
soo him again! Something bad come 
between them, bad taken him from her— 
for ever, forever! 

She uttered the words which have fallen 
from 80 many despairing lips and clasped 
her bands over ber wyes. They were burn- 
jing, aching, with unshed tears. It seemed 
as if a great cloud had come over the 
heavens, and blotted out the sun and the 
lignot 

She stopped exhausted, and leant against 
a tree, ber bands pressed to her bosom as 
if to #till the agony that racked it. Asshe 
stood thus, lost to all sense of sight and 
hearing, the bent figure of Griffith came 
along the narrow path. He had his bill- 
hook tn his hand, and a bundle of wood 
bis tack. As he saw Lyra he 
stopped, dropped the wood, and limped to 
her side, 

‘Miss Lyra!’ he exclaimed hoarsely. 
“Whatis it? What is the matter?’ 

She turned her aching eyes upon him as 
if she did not see or recognize bim, and at 
the agony in her face he groaned with 
iningled pain and rage, 

“What is it? What is it?’ he said in 
his guttural voice, and he took ber hand 
and pressed it. ‘Tell me, tell me, Miss 
Lyra dear, Are you ill? Has anything 
harmed you? Tell me, dearie!’’ 

The sound of his rough voice, the touch 
of his hand, aroused ber, With a long, 
painful sigh she raised her head and looked 
away from him. 

‘Nothing is the matter, Griffith,’ she 
said in a voice from which all the bright 
ness aud joy had vanished, “I—I have 
beeu along way—and —and am over-tired.’”’ 

His grasp of her hand grew tighter. 

“A tong way?’ he said. “Only to the 
top of the valley? That shouldn’t have 
tired you. Where—where is the gentile 
ihat went with you? He was with 


” 


bent 


on 


Dial 

vou Olt just now 
He put the question with a kind of sub- 

duec ferocity, and gripped at her band. 

Her face grew paler, if possible, and her 
lips quivered, 

‘ile has gone,” she said, and the full 
significance of the words smote her with 
a fresh pang. 
he echoed hoarsely, “and left 
alone! Look, your 
the brambles, you are 
white and unhappy. Has he been saying 
auything to trouble you? Tell me, Miss 
Lyra dear.”’ 

Theerimson burnt on her face for a mo- 
ment, then left it pale again. ? 


“one,” 
you to 
dress is 


come home 


torn by 


“No, no,” she faltered brokenly. ‘He 
has said nothing—it does not matter. He 
has gone—he will not come back. We— 


we ahall not see bin again.”’ 

Hiis sinall glittering eyes scanned her 
face keenly. 

“Are you telling me théetruth, the whole 
truth, Mis* Lyra ?’’ he said hoarsely, “If 
he has exid anything to trouble you—if he 

Hie with clenched teeth, 
wenton ina low, hoarse voice, “Miss 

you won't keep anything from me? 
it's me, old Griffith, that asks you; you'll 
tell me? Miss Lyra dearie, years ago, 
wher you were a little child, your mother 
left you. | was with her when she died, 
Almost her last words were, ‘Grifith, you 
take of my ittle one?’” His 
way, tut he mastered it and 
wenton. “She knew—your mother—that 
the master would be too broken to take 
She knew that you would 
meone els6é, someone that would 
I promised her, 
Miss Lyra deer, and—and I’ve kept my 
Look back, dearie, and tell me 
if you can remember any time in your 
your g life when you cannot remember old 
Grittth.”” 

l.yra could not speak 
his hand. 


ther 


lL.yra 


paused, 


will care 


ft you. 
watt m 


always watch over vou. 


promise 


but she pressed 


Vhen you were ill likeother children 


it wes for me, ancdn ¢t your nurse, that you 


neet to cry. I’ve carried you in these 

aris for bours, aye, almost fordava. I’ve 

watched " grow up year by year, frou 
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haven’t known. No dog ever loved its 
mistress as I’ve loved you, Miss Lyra dear. 
I'd lay down my life for you, aye, and be 
giad to do it.” 

She pressed bis hand again. His de 
votion, though it could not remove the 
acbing in ber young beart, soothed it. 

“[ know, I know, dear Griffith,” she 
murmured almost inaudibly. 

“I’ve kept my oath, for 't was an oath, 
and I mean to keep it till someone comes 
to take you from mé—to win your heart 
away and teach you to forget me. 1’ll 
stand between you and trouble, Miss Lyra, 
if youll let me, Tell me what has hap- 
pened.” 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ she faltered. 

His ragged brows darkened over his 
abarp eyes. 

“Something has happened,’ hé said 
doggedly. “If I thought that gentleman 
had said anything to trouble you like this 
—”" he stopped, dropped his hand, and 
half turned as if ne were going in search 
of Dane, 

She caught his arm and beld him. 

“No, no, Griffith, be bas said nothing. 
It is because he ia too good and noble—”’ 
she stopped. “Stop, Griffith, I bid you, I 
am unhappy, but—but it is not his fault.” 

“Yon are sure?’ he demanded, almost 
flercely. 

“Yes,” she said, with a heavy sigh. ‘It 
is not his fault. You—you mast not har- 
bor anger against him, must not threaten 
himn—for you did threaten him, Griffith ?’’ 

‘Yes,’ he assented, with sullen anger. 
“I'd threaten anyone that would harm 
you, or make you unhappy, Miss Lyra 
dear. 'd——’’ he stopped, but his clenched 
hand and glittering eye finished the sent- 
ence graphically enough. “The faithful 
dog bites as well as barks when it sees his 
mistress attacked,’’ 

“Yes, yes,” she said soothingly. “I 
know Griffith, but no one has attacked me. 
Do not say any more. Let us go home, I 
am very, very tired!’ Her head sank, 
and she sighed again. 

“Lean on me, put your band on my 
shoulder, Miss Lyr+,’’ he murmured husk- 
ily. ‘Don’t be siraid; why these arins are 
strong enough to carry you still, old as I 
ain.’’ 

They went through the wood thus—Lyra 
pale and preoccupied, the hunchback with 
his eyes fixed on the ground, uis gnarled 
lips emitting «a kind of hoarse snarl) at 
intervals—and bad reached the clearing at 
the foot of the clifis when suddely a 
groan was heard by both of them. 

Lyra started, renioved her hand, and 
uttered a taint cry. 

“What was that? Did you hear it, Grif- 
fith ’’’ she faltered Instantiy her 
thoughts, her fears, flew to Dane. Could 
it have been he who bad groaned? “On! 
what was it, Griffith?’ she asked in an 
agony. 

“Hush, hush, Miss Lyra!” he said al- 
most imperatively, and he listened with 
b's great bead on one side. 

The groan cane again, and Lyra uttered 
another cry. 

“There, there! you must have beard it, 
Griffith.’”’ 

“Yes, I heard it,” he said calmly. 
“Don’t be trightened, dearie; it came from 
the bottom of the cliff. Stay here while I 
go and see.”’ 

“No, no,’ she said, “I will come too.’’ 

A mental vision of Dane in mortal peril 
rose before her. 

Griffith, with his peculiar gait—a mix- 
turé of limp, spring, and sham ble—hurried 
in the direction of the sound, and Lyra 
followed close behind him. 

Where the wood 
Zrass-grown 
downs commenced. 


ended in a waste of 
the range of cliffs or 

The sand, blown by 
the winds, was over them all; they were 
soft and gradatory in places, butin others 
were steep and precipitous, As Lyra and 
Griffith hurried to the foot of these cliffs, 
thé groan which bad alarmed her sounded 
azain, Grifith’s sense of sight and hear- 
ing were a5 keen and true as an Indian’s, 
and he went straight for a clump of sand- 
sprinkled bushes, from whence the ery of 
distress had proceeded. Lyra kept close 
behind bim, aod they both saw the figure 
Of a uian hal! iving, balf sitting amongst 
the furze. 

tie was a fair young man, with light 
hair and pale biue eyes, and be was very 


sand, 





pale and woeful looking. It was Mr. 
Chandos Armitage, with his Bond-street 
clothes torn and covered with sand, and 
his delicate white hands scratched and 
bleeding. 

At sight of Griffith and Lyra he uttered 
a doleful “Help!” and dropped back 
amidst the furze 

Griffith bent over 

W hat is the matter? jemande n | 


ugh, gratiz 





Lyra stood looking over bis shoulder, 
her pale face expressive of apprehension, 
and, it must be said, relief, for it was not, 
thank heaven! it was not the beloved one 


—it was not Dane Armitage. 
Mr. Chandos opened his eyes, and 
moaned faintly. 


“]’ve bad ap accident,” he murmured in 
accents of profound self-pity. ‘1’ ve fallen 
over the cliff and oroken my leg, l’m 
afraic. Ob!’ 

“Fallen over the clif,”’ grunted Griffith, 
“Let me see.” ° 

“Don’t touch me ’”’ wailed the Honorable 
Chandos. 

“Huampb,” grunted Griffith “You'll 
have to be touched sooner or later if you 
are to get away from bere. Lat me see, 
Which leg is it?” 

“Ob, take care, Griffith,’’ murmured 
Lyra gently. 

Mr. Chandos opened bis eyes again, and 
as they rested on her lovely face their pale 
blue light grew warmer and admiring, but 
only for a moment, for his pain absorbed 
all his attention. 

“Thank you, my dear lady,” he said 
sweetly. ‘This is the leg, my good man. 
I’m afraid it is broken in several places.’’ 

Griffith knelt down and examined the 
wounded member, Mr. Chandos watching 
with nervous apprehension. 

“It isn’t broken,’”’ said Griffith after a 
moment or two, “You’ve sprained ycur 
ankle, I think. Wait, I’ll take off your 
boot.’’ 

“No, no!” responded Mr. Chandos in 
nervous terror. ‘I must have a surgeon; 
you’ll burt me——” 

Griffith granted grimly. 

“Not I. Lie still, sir; I’ll soon see what's 
the matter.”” 

He took out a woodman’s huge knife— 
at sight of which the elegant Mr. Chandos 
shuddered—cut the laces of the boot, and 
removed it. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘it’s a sprain; there’s no 
bones broken.”’ 

“TJ don't see how you can know; you’re 
uot a surgeon,” said Mr. Chandos queru- 
lously. ‘It’s painful enough for half a 
dozen fractures,’ 

“Very iike,’’ said Griffith, philosophic- 
ally. “But there’s no bones broken all 
the same. How did you do it?’ 

Mr. Chandos leant on one elbow, and 
turned bis blue eyes on the cliff, and then 
on Lyra. 

“T was standing up there, on the edge of 
the cliff, admiring the peculiarly mystic 
light on yonder hill, when the ground 
gave way beneath me, and I was precipita- 
ted—where you see me,’’ he wound up 
rather prosaically. 

Griffith grunted. 

“And didn’t you know any better than to 
stand on the edge of a sandhill?’ he said. 
**You’ll be more knowing for the future. 
You’ve had a tail and sprained your 
ankle; that’s all.”’ 

“That's all!’ retorted Mr. Chandos, who 
thought that it was a great deal. ‘But I 
can’t walk! I’ve tried to stand several 
times without success, You will not desert 
me?’ 

He extended his pretty hand to Lyra 
with a charmingly pathetic gesture. 

She drew back, for the voice, the ges- 
ture, the manner of the man repeiled her, 
and it was Griffith responded. 

“Oh, we won’t desert you, as you cal! 
it. I'll go and get something to carry you 
on.”’ 

‘Let me,’’ said Lyra, in a low voice. 

‘‘No,”’ said Griffith, almost peremptorily. 
“You'd run all the way to the cottage and 
back, I know; and you're tired. You stay 
here, Miss Lyra. I shan’t be long. You 
had better keep your foot still,’”? he sdded 
to Mr. Chandos, curtly, as he limped 
away. 

Lyra, lett alone with the disabied man, 
stood looking seawards. She feit dazed 
still. Her heart was aching with a dull, 
gnawing pain. It isto be feared that she 
did not give much thought to the interest- 
ing sufferer. 

Bat thie left Mr. Chandos free to gaze 
upon her beautiful face; and he did so to 
the fullest extent—so fully, that for the 
moment he forgot his broken bones or 
sprain, and was lost in intense admiration 
of her loveliness. 

Who was she, and whence did she 
come ? 

He thought he had never seen a more 
lovely, more interesting face; for her 
pallor, the sad expression in her eyes, 
lent her an additional charm in Mr. Chan- 
dos opinion, 

“I am afraid I am detaining you and 
giving you a great deal of troubie,” he 
said in his aweetest voice, with the “‘flute’’ 
stop well on. 

Lyra started 
him, 


slightly, and turned to 
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“Oh, no!’’ she said. 
pein?” 

She put the question with a tone of self- 
reproach. She had indeed almost forgotten 


“Are you in mueh 


“Yes,” he sighed. Mr. Chandos would 
bave made an outcry over a pin-prick, and 
was not likely to make light of a sprain. 
“Yes,”’ he murmured, “the pain is great; 
but pain has its consolations, The spirit 
is never keener or more en rapport with 
beauty than when it is stimulated by 
pain.” He made this remark in the 
proper wathetic manner, with the “flute” 
stop in his voice again, and with a sad, 
sad lock in his pale blue eyes, 

Lyra looked at him with a dull and 
weary questioning, and Mr. Chandos’s 
gaze grew unsteady. 

‘I allude to the scenery—oh !”’ His foot 
gave him atwinge. ‘It is it indeed beau- 
tiful. Doesn’t it remind you of a Canatelli 
or a Burne Joues? Oh—oh, dear!” 

Lyra continued to gaze at him. 

“Tam afraid I don’t understand,” she 
said. 

“No? You are not acquainted with the 
works of those—oh, oh!—those artists? 
That isapity. The beautiful should know 
and be of kin with the beautifal.”’ 

It is to be feared that Lyra thought for 
the moment that the wounded man was 
either insane or delirious, 

‘But, pardon me, you look pale,’”’ said 
Mr. Chandos, after a pause, ‘! fear I have 
caused you some alarm.”’ 

A faint color came for a moment into 
Lyra’s fate, and she looked away across 
the river. 

‘“‘No,”’ she said in a low voice; “I am not 
frightened.”’ 

“Ah,” murmured Mr, Chandos tenderly, 
‘it is the sympathy of your womanhood 
which is—oh, oh, dear! oh, dear!—em- 
blamatic of the divine. Without sym- 
pathy, true sympathy, man is—whew !— 
little better than the beasts of the field. 
Will you not sit down and rest?’”’ 

Lyra shook her head. She was, with 
every word he uttered, more inclined to 
consider him a harmless |unatisc. 

Mr. Chandos nursed his foot for some 
moments in silence. Then he said— 

“Do you live far from here?’”’ 

“No,” said Lyra. ‘Griffith will not be 
long.”’ 

“Oh, I can wait, if not with cheerful- 
ness, with resignation,’ he murmured, 
“Pain and patience seem appropriate to 
this desolate spot, this weird and impres- 
sive scenery. Do you—er paint?” 

“No,” said Lyra. His suave, languish- 
ing voice jarred on her, and irritated her, 
She lunged, witb a longing past deacrip- 
tion, to be in her own room alone, alone to 
think. 

“That isa pity,” ne said. “I—er—am a 
humble but devoted servant of Art. I 
should like to sketch this stretch of sand, 
these—phew! ob, oh, dear!—undulating 
hills) They would make an exquisite 
study in gray and chrome.” 

Lyra remained silent. How much longer 
would Griffith be? 

“If you do not paint you are a musi- 
cian, | am sure. Oh, dear!”’ resumed Mr, 
Chandos, 

“No, I cannot play,’’ she said. 

“Indeed! It seems scarcely credible, 
Your face—pardon me—is of the Cecilian 
type. Cecilia is the patron saint of music, 
you know. But you aging; indeed, you 
must sing! Hah—oh!” 

Lyra shook her head. 

‘(Does your foot pain you still? Isthere 
anything I can do, get for you?” 

“] fear not,’? he said in the tone of an 
expiring martyr. ‘I am very thirsty, it 
is true, but I fear there is no water——”’ 

‘“T will get you some,”’ she said. She 
ran to the stream, made a cup of a large 
fern leaf, and brought it to him carefully. 

“Thanks, thanks!’’ he sighed. “It is a 
draught from the stream of Isis,’? and he 
gazed up at her with a sentimental lan- 
guishing. ‘I shail never forgive myself 
for all the trouble I have caused you. 
Ah— 

‘*Woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and bard to please! 

W hen pain and anguish wring the brow; 

A ministering angel thou !’’ 

He mouthed tne backneyed lines in the 
most approved style of the modern school, 
and expected Lyra to blush and simper; 
and the slightly surprised look in her 
large, sed eyes rather disconcerted him. 

“Are you fond of poetry ?’’ he asked. 

““Yes,’’ said Lyra wearily. 

“] knew it,’ he murmured. ‘’T were 
uunecessary toask. Your face is the in- 





dex of a poet’s soul. I—er—am a humble 
but devoted servaut of the divine Muse. | 
chanced—oh, whew !— hab! 


Have you 
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“No,” said Lyra. “Yes,” she thought, 
“he must be a rasdman, escaped from 
some lunatic asylum !"’ 

“No? I thought they had penetrated 
even to such regions as this. Would you 
like—shall I—repeat the remainder of the 
—oh, oh !—poem f”’ 

“I do not think you should talk,” faltered 
Lyra soothingly. 

“Do not forbid me the sweet consolation 
of conversing with my preserver,” he 
murmured. “I forget my pain—almost 
—while exchanging these sweet reflections 
with so—er—so capable of appreciating 
them as I am sure you are,” 

Lyra walked a little way towards the 
valley, to render any further conversation 
dificult, if not impossible, and stood 
watching and waiting for Griffith. 

At last, to her infinite relief, she saw 
him and Mary hurrying along. 

“Ob, I am so glad you bave come, Grif- 
fith!’ she said. “I am afraid he is very 
ill; he has been talking so strangely.” 

Griffith grunted, and unfolded a thick 
rug. 

‘“He’s not so bad as he thinks, Miss 
Lyra,”’ he said, almost within hearing of 
the martyr. ‘Now, sir, let us putthis rug 
under you, and we’ll carry you to the 
master’s cottage.”’ 

Mr. Chandos, with sundry groans and 
moans, got himself deposited on the im- 
promptu stretcher, and was raised from 
the ground by Mary and Griffith. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t drop me!’’ he 
exclaimed, in an agony of apprebension. 

‘We shan’t drop ye!” said Griffith 
curtly. ‘*You’re none so heavy.” 

“Be careful; be careful, | beg of you!”’ 
implored Mr. Chandos, as he swayed to 
and fro. ‘‘A sudden sbock, a fall on this 
uneven ground, might—Heaven knows 
what it might do! Where is my fair 
rescuer ?’’ 

Griffith scowled “ver his shoulder at 
him. 

‘““D’ye mean Misa Lyra?” he snarled. 

‘‘Yes, if that is her name—it is a sweet 
name. Beg her not to leave me.” 


EVENING & JST. 


and free to recall, again and again, the 
scene between ber and Dane. 

What a different person was this wan 
girl who knelt beside her bed, with her 
face hidden in her hands, to the Lyra 
Chester who, with Love’s music beginning 
to sing in her heart, had walked bherids 
Dane Armitage up the valley! In that 
brief space of a few hours she had passed 
across the mystic brook, had déveloped 
from girlhood into womanhood—had 
learnt the meaning of love, and, also! of 
sorrow. She was confused, bewildered 
still,-but through all her vague misery 
there \cse, distinct and palpable, the face 
of Dane Armitage; and though all else 
were uncertain, she knew that she loved 
bim, that he had taken her heart and soul, 
and that without his love, her presence, 
her life must be one long yearning, one 
long pain! 

While she drank to the dregs of the cup 
which love preseed ‘tojher lips, Griffith 
and Mary removed Mr. Chandoa’s stock 
ing, and Griffith was able to positively 
pronounce the injury a sprain, and not a 
broken limb. : 

‘You'll be all right in a day or two, a 
week at most,” he growled, as he wound a 
cold-water bandage round the ankle. 
**You don’t want a doctor,” he remarked 
to Mr. Chandose’s querulous request that a 
doctor—the best in the place—might be 
fetched; “all you want is to rest your foot 
till the sprain’s gone. 1’!l get you a fly 
from Yarustaple.”’ 

But this suggestion did not meet witb 
Mr. Chandos’s approval. He pictured to 
himself a week on a horse-hair sofa in the 
parior of a provincial hotel, and shuddered 
at the vision. He looked round the shabby 
but cosy room, remembered Lyra, reflected 
that it would be far more pleasant to lie 
here within sight of her lovely face, within 
hearing of ber musica) voice, and resol ved 
that he would remain at the cottage. Yer, 
it would be quite too delightful to spend 
the time conversing with and cultivating 
this beautiful girl, who seemed to bave no 
protector but anu absent-minded father and 
a hunchback servant. Yos, he would stay. 

“J—I really don’t think I could bear re- 
moval,’’ he murmured with a deep sigh. 
‘“T am in great pain, and though the in- 
jury may be no greater than you say, my 





Lyra walked beside him. 


‘*You are quite safe,” she said encourag- | 


ingly. 


“I feel it—I feel it, with you by my | 


side!’ murmured Mr. Chandos, and he 
stretched out bis hand with the expression 
of a man fast sinking; but Lyrs probably 
did sot see his hand, for her eyes were 
fixed on the river, and her thoughts far 
away, so that Mr. Chandos’ delicate paw 
was fain to hang limp and disregarded. 

They reached the cottage, and Mr. Chan- 
dos was carried into the parlor and de- 
posited on the sofa, to the accompaniment 
of a string of groans and moans, and ‘oh 
dears !”’ 

Mr. Chester entered—he had been wan- 
dering along the river bank with a book 
which he still held in his hand—and he not 
unnaturally stared at this irruption into 
his dim anc quiet sitting-room. 

“W bat—what——?”’ he stammered, look- 
ing from one to the other vacantly. 

“It is an accident, father,’’ explained 
Lyra. 

“To you?”’ 
pale, wan face. 

She shook his head. 

“No; to this gentleman. 
foot.”’ 

‘“‘] fear it is a bad, a very bad, fracture,” 
murmured Mr. Chandos, ‘I must apolo- 
gize for this intrusion; but, indeed, if it 
had not been for the timely arrival—oh 
dear !—of your daughter aud manservant 
upon the spot where I lay alone and help- 
leas——’’ 

Mr. Chandos cut shortthe suavely flow. 
ing voice. 

“What is it—what is the matter with 
him ?”’ he asked impatiently. 

‘Leave him to me and Mary, and we’ll 
see,” growled Griffith. 

Mr. Chester and Lyra went out of the 
room, 

“Are you frightened ?” he asked, blink 
ing at her pale face. ‘Where have you 
been ?”’ os 

She looked at him with all her new 
strange misery in her eyes, and would 
bave thrown her arms round his neck, and, 
with her face hidden against his breast, 
have poured out all her trouble had there 
been one spark of tenderness in bis faceor 
voice; but there was none. 

“No, father,’’ she said, “I am not fright- 
ened. “I—I have been upthe valley.” 

She passed him and went slowly with a 


he asked, looking at her 


He has hurtbis 


nd was 


dragging ste} ip the Airs, @ 
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terrible roads of yours might aggrava'e 
it. Pray ask your master—what is his 
| mame?” ; 

“Chester,” grunted Griffith. 

‘“—__. Mr, Chester if he will take pity 
upon a wounded man and give him shelter 
for a few days.”’ 

Griffith eyed him with strong disfavor. 

“You're able to go to Ameriky,” he 
snarled. 


Chandos with a sigh. “Piexse take my 
message to your master.”’ 

Mr. Chester came in, and blinked and 
stared at the invalid, and in response to 
Mr. Chandos’s plaintive prayer at once 
offered his hospitality. 

“T suppose there is aroom somewhere?” 
he said vaguely to Mary. 

“Oh yes, sir, We can put the gentle- 
man up,”’ said Mary, to whom a visitor 
was an agreeable novelty and ¢xcitement, 

“Very well,’ said Mr, Chester absontly. 
‘‘We shall be very pleased if you will stay 
till you are able to—to—walk —Mr. ——”’ 

Mr. Chandos was about to give his name, 
but paused and hesitated. 

There are some men who prefer the 
ways of darkness to those of light, who 
seem incepable of “going straight.’’ 

“My name is Geoffrey Barle——"’ He 
had published a volume of poems” under 
that nom de plume, ‘Geoffrey Ibarie,’”’ he 
said. ‘You may have heard of it?” 

Mr. Chester shook his head, 

“T hope you'll be comfortable,” he said 
absently, and made haste to get out and 
back to his book in the parlor. 

Mr. Chandos closed his eyes and drew 4 
breath of relief and satisfaction. Yes, she 
certainly was a lovely creature, and worth 
cultivating. After notwithstanding 
his #epraineéd foot, very lucky, 
very lucky. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 

- —_>—--<—-—————— 
| ANSWERED. —The supérintendent of a 
| Sunday-schoo! was one afternoon explain- 


all, 
be was 





ing to his scholars the story of Elijab and 
the prophew of Baal: how rena built an 
altar, put wood upon it, and cuta bullock 


in pieces, and taid it on the altar 


“And then,’ said the superintendent, 
“he commanded the people to fli four 
barrels with water, and to pour it over the 
altar; and they did this four times Now 


I wonder if any boy or giri teil ine 
why all this water was poured over the | 
bullock upon the altar.’ 
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“] think not, my good fellow,” said Mr. | 


man, the journey to Yarnstaple over these | 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


Coon HUNTING.—A new departure in 
Soon bunting has been tried by some citi- 
rene Of Alleghany, Pa. When the coon 
bad been treed Roman candies were used 
to ascertain hia exact position. 


PUNISUMENTS —In Borneo the left bend 
of athiel or other petty criminal is sliced 
off, But itis not thrown away or buried 
or destroyed in any fashion. The Sultan 
Akamaldin bas it embalmed and placed 
with hundreds of others that he has ob- 
tained from the same source. 


TURTLES. —1t is said that one of the Weat 
India Islands is inhabited exclusively by 
turtles, some of which grow to an enorin- 
ous size. Attempis to estabiish human 
habitations on the island have always failed, 
The turties undermine the foundations of 
the houses and not infrequently attack the 
inmates. 


Tus Jars.—The Japanese have maby 
curious customs, They begin a book at 
what we call the last page, and the end is 
where we have the title pege. Horses, 
when in their stalls, face the door of the 
stable; men, and not women, do the sew- 
ing, and push the needles in and out from 
them instead of towards them. 


Tue PaLM.—One of the peculiarities of 
the cocoanut palm is that it never stands 
upright. A Malayan saying bas it that: 
“Hoe who has looked upon a dead monkey; 
he who has found the nest of a paddy 
bird; he who has beheld a straight cocoa- 
nut palm, or has fathomed the deceitful 
heart of a woman, will live for ever.”’ 


A LoGaAL EQuive Lmnt,—A feer their en- 
gagement bad been broken off » Michigan 
man sued bis quondam sweetheart for the 
recovery of certsin jewelry which she 
refused to return. The Judge in deciding 
the case asked the lover if he had ever 
kissed his intended bride. After he had 
admitted that be had done #o, the Judge 
disinissed the suit, holding that kinases and 
caresses were a legal equivalent for pre- 
senta, 

OuT OF THE COCOANUT-TREK. — The cocoa- 
nut-tree furnishes the South Sea Islanders 
with almost everything they want. They 
eat the meat and drink the oil. From the 
shells they make all their bowls and dishes 
and drinking cups. Its leaves ave used 
for thatcbing the roofs of the houses and 
for umbrellas to shelter them from the 
sup and rain. The wood of the tree makes 
very strong bears and logs for burning, 
and the wilk of the cocoanut Is given to 
young ¢ ildren to quench their thirat. 


MULBERRY Thkes.--It is sald that no 
insect but the silk worm will eat the leaves 
of the mulberry tree. In seasons when 
the grasshopper or thearmy worm abounds 
every otber tree and plant may bestripped 
of its foliage by the devourers, but the 
mulberry will escape to the last. Kansas 
jocusts will eat everything else first, and, 
when all the reatis gone, will wry mouths 
will then tackle the mulberry leaves, It 
seems to be the one food specially designed 
by nature for the support of the silk worm, 


SKKING BY Niautr.—Nocturnal creatures 
assume night activity for some other rea- 
son than that they cannot see by day or 
that they see better by night. The bat 
se08 admirably in the brightest sunuligh 
as any One who knows who las 6Vor leased 
one by poking aastick al it. It will open 
ite mouth and make an angry grab at the 
stick, when it i4# not uear it by several 
inches, Professor Bolles mays it is the 
same With the owl, They ses perfectly in 
bright sunlight, anc Detter at night than 
most creatures, 


HuMAN Magnetisv.—That the buman 
frame isan excellent magnet is well known 
experience lo every watch- 
A tan Will carry a 
be proud of ita ao 
fall aick, the watch 


by practical 
maker and mender. 
watch for years, and 


curacy; then he will 

will He on the mantel or on the dresner, 
and will develop wreat inaccuracy and un- 
reliabil No explanation is fortheor- 
ing, €2ceept the one at ths absence of 

Pinagne' wi Upsets the time announcer, 
and the beat proot of this is that when the 
man geta around ayain and carries his 
wateb it soon gets rigtt again. Notwo 
mon appear tO have tun sane in@gueliain 
in their frames, and aseldonm that two 
individuals can use satuo Watch satis- 
factorily. 

A Cow's TRIAL — Yesterday morning, 

says an Albany paper, a littie son of Jobo 
Jethune Was lOading a cow to pasture, and 
when he reached the woollen uilile he 
tied the cow to ihe coupling pin of afreight 
car while he went side to #peak to his 
father. Untortunrtely for the cow, the 
IAbanon enyiue backed upon the swiich 
while the boy was inside, and, not seeing 
the cow, coupled ou to the car al 1 ataried 
up tne track fhe bovine was not noted 
we A Sprinter was force ip the 
track ataZ i7', gait 4 fariier w was 
pas" ing Lo as ine predi aii. 11a 
ave il lo slgtal (he &uygineer vw , er 

| wie tuere st bay me a*| " 
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ONE AT A TIME. 


One step ata time, and that 
We reach the grandest heiz!)t 

One stroke ata time, earth « hidden stores 
Will slowly come to light 

One eced at a time, and the forest crows, 

One drop at « time, and the river flows 
Inte the boundless sea. 


One word ata time, and the qreatest bank 
le written and te read; 

Une stone at « time, and the paiace rears 
Aloft tte stately head: 

(Ome blow at « time, the tree s cleft thorough, 

Anda city will stand where « forest grew 
A few short yeare before. 


One grain of Knowledge and that wel! stored, 
Another, and more of then, 

And as time rolls on your mind will «line 
With many a garnered gem 

Of thought and wiedom. And time wil! tell, 

“One thing at a time, and that doue well, 
ie wisdom's proven rule 


WIFE OR SISTER? 


HORROK "' “AN ANGEL UNAWAKES 


KETC, Ere. wre 


CHAPTER |! 

TOU will be nice ber, aunt Kewina?’’ 

\ Jeasie Forrest put the question with 
a uUmid pleading 

would have touched 

no softer eX Press 


tenderness that 
mest women, but it 
brought Regina 
Luxton’s bandsome bard looking face 
“Nice?” echoed the 


flection decidedly contemptucus “Your 


latter, wit! 


Wi CHPFIBELD evading the direct question. 
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“I nee,” she remarked, with quiet scorn, 
“you are what your mother was before 
you, Jessie—most miserabl) pitiably 


| weak, the destined prey of anyone who 
| chooses to take the trouble to cajole you. 


entrapped 





I suppose you mean to desert me and 
swear friendship with this girl who has 
your father into marrying 
ber?" 

“Desert you? No!" Jeasis answered, 
with what for her was absolute energy. 
“You are cruel when you speak like that, 
aunt Kegina No one could ever be quite 
what you have been. You bave filied my 
mother's place!’ 

“And you would tbrow me over for the 
gir! who now usurps it?” was the fierce 
rejoinder. “You ought to hate her, Jessie, 
if only for your mother’s sake.”’ 

“Why ? Jessie asked, with timid e¢arn- 
estnessn, “Iam very stupid, pefbaps, but 
} cannot see the matter in that light. Papa 
was a good husband, was be not?’ 

Mies Luxton raised ber dark brows and 
compressed ber thin lips. 

“He war married only a couple of years, 
and his wife adored him,” she replied, 


“And he has mourned my poor young 


} mother truly for eighteen years,’’ Jessie 


niurmwured dreamily, wore to herself than 
to ber aunt “In those years, aunt Ina, 


' he had lived only for you and me, and 


| in his own way! 


eurely now he has the right to be happy 


“The right to make a fool of himeelf in 


| his old age, to become the laughing stock 


father’s young wife will want no ‘nice. | 


neas’ either from you or im: 


Jeasie’s pale little face Mushed, and she | 


looked up quickiy a8 theugh about to 
make some reply. But either the = im- 
pulse passed or her courage failed, for she 


walked over to the window and stoma 


ng out upon the grim London «juare | : 
ae : . ‘ | verdict now and pronounce Professor For- 
with a pained and perplexed expression in | 


her eyes. 

The girl and woman who occupied the 
long drawing room of the great old-fash 
joned house were 80 aleo ulely 


|} OUS aANSWer. 
uniike 


that no stranger would have guessed the | 


close relationship between ther. 
Luxten, the aunt, was a 
weil preserved woman of 
and-forty, wilh straight 
head well set upon firm shoulders, dark 
eyos that were very bard, bright, and alert, 
and a decided look of resolution 

Her niece Jessie, though a gir! of seven 
teen, might at the first glance have been 
taken for a child—for she was sual! al 
most to dwarfishness; and the 
giory of golden hair that fell in soft close 
curtis about her neck and shoulders added 
to ber infantine look. There was a reason 
for that childish-looking 
Jeesie’s spine had a 
at the shoulders alimost ar 
hump, and the bright locks 
cover the deformity 
was rather a pretty gir!, as her features 
were fine and delicate, her complexion 
was good though pale, while her eyes, of a 
deep violet blue, black fringed and pathe- 
tieally soft, were most beautiful. 

Aa they rested now upon the trees in the 
large square they were full of vague 
dread. A great terror of what her aunt 
might do or say within the next few bours 
oppressed the girl. Jessie longeat to have 
all the inevitably disagreeale 
before the bridal pair returned 
courage failed her; she 
words that seemed to suit the subject, and 
for a long time her aunt ros! 
to speak 

At last however Mia | 
sounded through the falling «= 


three or 


fealures, a peat 


helped to 


(Mherwise, Jeas‘te 


things said 
Rut her 
1! fine no 


ilely refused 


Regina | 
tall, slender, | 
four- | 


of all who have hitherto looked up to hin! | 


Yes, be has that right, and bas used it!’ 
exclaimed Miss Luxton, with a sardonic 
\augh. 

Jessie's blue eyes grew bright with an- 
wer, and she raised ber golden head with a 
quick proud gesture that well became the 
ebildiah little creature, 

“My father would never be a laughiag- 
stock, aunt Ina,”’ she said @rmily; “and 
the world is hardly likely to reconsider its 


rest a fool!’ 

“The world! What do you know of the 
world, child?” was the bitterly con tem ptu- 
“Do you think it troubles 
itself with the vagaries of foois? No; the 
follies of wise men are its choicest food for 
mirth; and, since it bas chosen to call your 
father wise ea ; 

“And he is wise!’ Jessie interrupted 
hotly. 


| verstands and appreciates him more than 


yoru, l 


bave beard him call you his 
neophyte, his fellow-worker in his great 


| OX periments, and say that no other women 


brigt | 


and few men could bave helped him as 
you did. Aunt Ina—what is it?” 
For Miss Luxton had risen abruptiy, 


| altuost pushing the girl from her stool in 
| the sharp sudden movement, and stood 


~iffure, for | 
painful cu | eee 
i Iirve that | 
| though she felt 
ounted to a | 





with her face turned aside, with one hand 
to ber long slender throat, as 
some sudden choking 
pain. 

“Are you il?” inquired the girl timidly, 


bewildered by this sudden show of agita- | 


tion in her stern and siately aunt 
Miss Luxton iaughed, but the 
sounded more like an angry sob. 
“Jil? No, child. Your eloquence 
umused me, that is all. So you think 
that all these years 1 have admired your 
father, Jessie? 
right, The great chemist, the eloquent 
expounder of novel and startling theories, 
has bad iny admiration in common wiih 


laugh 


|} thatof the restof the world. But he has 
j never been great out of his laboratory or 


|} away fromthe institution, 
| life he is the weakest, the most 
| of men. I 


In every-day 


knew 


the seal Upon his weakness by marrying a 


to the listener's sensitive ear Lhere seeued 


something grimly threatening in the tone. 

“Jeusie child, come bere. | 
apeak a few words to you before the 
stranger comes.” 

Jessie crowsed the roo: and oleslent!s 
took her place upon the footei« at! 
aunt’s knee; but she did find courage tw. 
protest in a deprecaiory fashion agaiis. 
her curious phrase. 

“"‘The stranger,’ aunt Keg 
must not speak in that way 
wife.” 

Miss Luxton’s hard 


eves brightened 


fierce steely giiiter as she a: r | : 
with a Ser 7® Vs Saswores | hardly appeared to listen to the worda. 


siowly— 
‘She is your father’s wif@, bul she ts, 
and «he always will be, a siranwer to me 


and, I hope, lo you, Jessie.’ 


The strong siender hand 
drooping head, the keen g ance 
the pretty troubled fece, and the imperi 
ous Wowuwaen frowned rea 


e Aid , 
thai Gid Dot |) eam 


want to | 


TAO the | 


searched | 


j 


Kirl young @noug) to be his daughter.”’ 


her lips quivered with a fierce passion. In 


pitying ber for she hardly Knew what, and 


anxious to tender consolation on what ao- 


| count she could not say. 


“T should 


thought, in «a bewildered fashion: “and 


|; vet if papa is comfortabie, I do not cara, 


He has a right to be happy. He is so 


goo, and he has been kind to us 80 long.”’ | 


Something of this she said in her hesita- 


|} ting uncertain fasnion, but Miss Luxton 


|} toexpectir!’ ahe said. 


| has eo.d herself for 


“He cannot be happy—be has no right 
“The girl must 
bea ere Orainiess heartless creature who 
money to a rich old 
nan! 

“Aunt Regina how cag you say such 
ruel things? My father is not ol 1.” 


* 


yand sixty: an the 





“No one knows that better or un- | 





Well, in a sense you are | 





unreliabie | 
that long before he set | 


mnired, 


Aunt Regina spoke wilh an energy that | 
frightened the girl; ber eyes flashed, and | 


She found herself | 


“But any girl might love papa,” Jessie 
persisted bravely; ‘‘and it is not fair to say 
such things about his wife) You know 
how he met and married her.’’ 

“I know he was trapped, as the young 
lady would probably have tried to trap 
any other Englishman,’’ was the reply. 
“You will stir me to no sympathy on that 
point, Jessie. I know that ‘vagabond 
beroines’ are rather fashionable just now, 
but even in fiction | do not share the popu- 
lar taste, much lees wher I met them in 
real life.”’ 

Jessie gave vent toa forlorn little sigh. 
It seemed so hopeless to attempt to com- 
bat ber aunt's unreasonable prejudice, aad 
yet she was too loyal to ber father not to 
make another protest. 

“You can hardly call Eva a ‘vagabond 
heroine,’ auntIna Colonel Ellison had 
to live abroad for his hea/th, and, though 
they only met at Monaco by accident, be 
was one of papa’s oldest friends.”’ 

Miss Luxton shrugged her shoulders 
with ill-disguised contempt. 

“It is an ideal marriage from your point 
of view, no doubt,” she remarked acidly; 
“but I am older, though, no doubt, less 
wise than you; and inthe blue sky 1 see 
gathering cloids. Well, come what may, 
Redmond Forrest will have no right to 
complain; he has chosen his own fate, anid 
has wrecked his life with his own bands,” 

The daylight never seemed to last long 
in the grim square, built in with tall dark- 
hued houses, and filled with dusky smoke 
grimed trees. The great room was now in 
semi-darkness, lllumined only by the 
leaping firelight, which played upon 
Jeasie’s fragile white-robed 
glistening golden hair, as well as upon 
Miss Luxton’s dark velvet dress and 
vengefully shining eyes. 

The elder lady stood with one white 
hand clasped on the back of a tall chair, 





figure and | 
| the least self conscious and deeply moved 





—— a 


innocence knew or dreamed of. She knew 
that Mra. Forrest’s coming would dethrone 
the late Mra. Forrest’s sister, that hence. 
forth all power must pass from the capable 
bands of her aunt 

The girl guessed that ehe felt her sn. 
forced abdication keenly, but she did not 
know that Miss Luxton bad lost more than 
place and power; tbat her brother in-law’s 
uplooked-for marriage had at one blow de- 
stroyed a bope fanatically cherished, and 
the one great purposeot berlife. Perhaps 
it wax well that no gleam of comprehen- 
sion crossed the girl’s innocent thoughts 
She wight then have shrunk from her aunt 
as wel! as pitied her. 

The clock on the mantel-board chimed 
out six silvery strokes, and bdefore it had 
finished striking the sound of carriage 
wheels and a loud rattat at the door 
roused Miss Luxton and her niece from 
their diverse reveries and announced the 
arrival of the bridal pair. 

Jeame sprang to her feet with a little 
nervous cry, her pretty face flushing with 
excitement, her lovely eyes sparkling, and 
moved quickly towards the door. Miss 
Laxton rose, too, but did not move for- 
wardasteps) With a pale face, her eyes 
glittering with a hard defiant brightness, 
she stood very still, stern and statuesque 
by the tall chair, an imposing half-threat- 
ening tragic figure, and the first the bride's 
eyes fell upon as she entered the room by 
her husband’s side. 


CHAPTER ITI. 





rassing, alike to the new comers and 
to those who revieved them. 


[= tirst entrance was rather embar- 


J eusie, 


| of the party, dispelled the awkwardness 


‘kissing him repeatedly, crying 


looking, 80 Jessie thought with a thrill ot | 


nervous terror, liké the priestess of some 
hard and cruel creed 
solemn avathema, Jessie could bardly 
bear to think of it It seemed to her that 
she saw her tather in some actual peril 
and must make a wild effort to save him. 

“Aunt Ina—what dreadful forebodings!”’ 
she exclaimed, with a broken hysterical 
sound, half ilaugh, half ory. ‘“*You must 
not speak like that to-day. However an- 
cry you may bs, you surely do not wish 
papa any barm’? You bave not forgotten 
all the years you have spent together, al! 
that you have Veen to each other since my 
mnother’s «death ?”’ 

“Speak of what you understand, child!” 
was the cruel reply. ‘‘I foreteli only what 
must come.”’ 

Jessie said no more. What could she 
say when ail her best-considered argu- 
mnents served only to incite ber aunt to 
creater bitterness? Moreover, the ser- 
vant came in just then, bearing lamps and 
the tea-tray with its silver 


impossible with bim in the room, and per- 
haps both women welcomed the interrup- 
tion. 

But, though she was silent, the girl’s 
thoughts were none the less busy with the 
problem presented by the changed condi- 
tions of her existence. In balf an pour 
more her father would be home, bringing 
with him the young stranger who was 
now bis wife, one whose name had not 
been familiar to her three months ago, for 
the Profeaser’s wooing had been as rapid 
as romantic, and the news of his marriage 


| had come Upon them as a great surprise, 


In Jessie’s case the surprise had been 
almost entirely [tree from jeaious bitter 
She never thought fathe: 


would cease to care for her because he had 


n6ss, 


that ber 
another claim on his affection; she ad- 
trusted bim s 
luteiy that she really and sincerely thought 
that all he did must needs be right sim- 


loved, and abso- 


| ply because be did it 
all her previous life Jessie had never seen | 
| ber aunt so moved. 


“I hope she will make bim happy,"” bad 
been tue first fervent wish of her heart as 
she despatched ber warm-hearted, schook 
girl letter of congratulation that Professor 


| Forrest and his wifé read together on their 
care more than she,”’ Jessie | 


oridal trip. The second and less boneful 
one was, ‘Thope she and aunt Ina wii! 
agree,’’ 

The latter thought recurred to 
now as she sat musing in the 
Bui the wish had died to the 
shadow of a hops now. Regine Luxton 
‘n ber present frame of mind, would 
hardiy welcome or agree with an angel i? 
she came in the shape of a sister-in-law. 

“Poor aunt Ina, itis bard on her!” the 
girl decided wigtfully. “She has 
long accustomed to think of 
mistress here and as 
papa and me I 
better. But itis! 


Jessie 
firelight 
faintest 


been so 
herself as 
being everything t 
wish she w car it 


[t was hard—hard 


pronouncing a 


| toned and pathetically sweet. 


by springing into her father’s arms and 
in her 
pretty earnest voice— 

“Ob, papa, dear papa, welcome, welcome 
home?!’ 

Professor Forrest had always loved his 
fragile little daughter very dearly, but 
never perbaps quite so well as then. He 
held her for a second in a close embrace, 

nen, brushing the soft fleecy locks back 
from the eager face, be said gently — 

‘Thank you, my darling; but you must 
give a double welcome to-day. Eva’’— 
turning to the quietiy waiting girl beside 
him “this is my little Jessie, This is your 
new motber, Jessie; you two must learn to 
love each other for my sake,”’ 

“Will you try, Jessie?’”’ the new-comer 
asked, in a voice that did not jaron Jeasie’s 
nervously sensitive ear, it was so low- 
“Will you 
let me love you, dear ?’’ 


Jessie did not answer at once, She was 


looking shyiy from under those dark- 


kettle and | 
quaintcups. Discussion would have been | 





fringed lashes of hers, studying the new- 
comer with eyes that, for all their dreamy 
softness, were very ciear-sighted and keen. 

She saw a girl, perhaps three or four 
years older than herself, to whom ber heart 
warmed with an instinctive sympathy, and 
she felt at once that she could both like 
and trust her. 

Eva Forrest was not the startling beauty 
that Jessie had somehow fancied she would 
be; but ber small clear-featured face, 
framed in softly waving brown bair, was 
very deiicate and sweet, and her large vel- 
vety brown eyes looked as though they 
could be very eloquent in moments of ten- 
derness and passion. 

The littie critic liked them, and the frark 
appeal they made to her generosity. Jessie 
answered in characteristic fashion by hold- 
ing her face up for a kiss, 

“i am sure I shall like you,” she replied, 
with subdued energy—“I am sure you are 
good and kind.”’ 

Regina Luxton frowned and bit her 
under-lip to keep back an angry exclams- 
tion, but with imperfect success. The 
sound that came across the room recalled 
Professor Forrest to a knowledge of her 
presence and of the solecism he had com- 
mitted. 

“Regina, 1] beg ten thousand pardons,” 
he said hastily and with evident sincerity. 

The Professor was vexed beyond mea- 
sare thar be should have seemed to slight 
the woman he held in such high esteem, 
and to whom he was so sincerely grateful, 


_in the very moment in which he displaced 


her. 

“You must blame not me,” but my ob- 
trusive Jessie. 1 really thought she was 
alone in the room.” 

He talked with nervous quickness, evi- 
dently awkward and ill at ease under the 
cold condemning glance of Miss Luxton’s 
fine eyes. When he paused, the latter said, 
with frigid composure. 

“Jessie is always impulsive. But there 
is nO need to apologize; your daughter was 
naturaily the first person to be introduced 
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“Yes.”’ Professor Forrest drew a long 
breath, half of bewilderment, half of re- 
lief. Did his sister-in-law mean to take 
things more comfortably than he had been 
inclined to fear? Her manner was not re- 
assuring certainly, but her words were 
reasonable enough. Well, he would accept 
their surface meaning and not to try to 
read disagreeavle things between the lines. 

“Yes, Jessie comes first,” he repeated; 
“and after her you, who have filled her 
mother’s place. Eva, this is Miss Luxton, 
my sister, of whom you have often heard 
me speak. Regina, my wife.” 

‘Your sister-in-law,’’ Miss Luxton cor- 
rected, with a significant emphasis. ‘I 
am only that, Redmond, and that is a tie 
which you can break at pleasure.” 

Professor Forrest's fine face flushed like 
that of a snubbed school-boy, and for a 
moment be was thoroughly taken aback. 
But he recovered himself in a moment, the 
more quickly perhaps because of the 
frightened look in Eva’s eyes, and an- 
swered witbout any show of anger— 

“As you please, Ina, though I do not 
think that ties of love and usance are so 
easily snapped. But, sister or sister-in- 
law, you will at least welcome my wife.” 

TLere was a ring of authority in the 
light pleasant tone, a look of determination 
in the gray eyes, to which, for the present 
at least, Regina Luxton thought it wiser to 
submit. She extended her long white 
hand and said, with a smile of cold civility 
that would have chilled most people— 

“So far as my power to welcome you ex- 
tends, Mra, Forrest, you are welcome 
home.” 

The lady addressed murmured some 
shy barely audible enswer, to which the 
other did not even pretend to listen. She 
was studying, with eyes that were as 
keenly critical as Jessie’s had been a min- 
ute or 80 back, the bride and bridegroom 
as they stood together in the light of the 
lamp and the rosy glow of the fire, 

They did not present a picture in which 
even the angry fancy of a jealous and e.a- 
bittered woman could find any shocking 
incongruity, despite the wide gulf of years 
between them—that gulf which, as Regina 
Luxton told herself with angry satisfac- 
tion, no love could ever span, and which 
she hoped with wicked earnestness would 
widen day by day. 

“A man between fifty and sixty,’ she 
had called her brother-in-law, but in truth 
Redmond Forrest had only just touched 
the half century, and bore his years 
lightly and yet with dignity. If not abso- 
lutely a handsome man, he was at least a 
stately and picturesque one, locking far 
more like # soldier than a student or man 
of science, 

He was tall, erect, and slender, with 
keen bright eyes, a face full of character, 
with brown mustache and hair just turn- 
ing gray. He looked no unfit protector 
and companion for the pretty girl to whom 
his eyes turned with such loving pride as 
she and Jessie talked together softly in the 
fire-glow. 

It was a pretty domestic picture that 
would have pleased most women; but 
Regina Luxton’s thoughts only hardened 
and grew more savagely bitter as she 
looked. For seventeen years her sister’s 
busband and her sister’s child had been a!1 
in all to her, and she had been enough for 
them. But now a stranger had cowe be- 
tween them—one who bad a right to the 
first place in Redmond Forrest’s heart and 
thoughts—a stranger who seemed in some 
inexplicable fashion to have the power of 
drawing Jessie to her at once, 

“Jessie !’’ cried Miss Luxton, so sharply 
that they all turned and looked at her. 

The girl came across the room with a 
look of quick appealing terror in her eyes, 
Miss Luxton had a curious desire to rate 
her for her disloyalty, but a lingering 
gieam of common-sense or perhaps Red- 
mond Forrest’s quick stern glance re- 
Strained her, and she only said— 

“You keep Mrs, Forrest from her tea, 
Jeasie, with your foolish chatter. She 
must be tired after ber journey.” 

“Oh, 1 am sorry!’ replied Jessie, with 
an ingenious blush that made her little 
face downright pretty. ‘You are tired, 
are you not?’?—to her newly-arrived 
mother, 

“A little,” Eva answered, with a grate- 
ful smile. 

She had dreaded her reception more than 
her husband knew; and, if Miss Luxton 
was a little more awe-inspiring than she 
had feared, Jessie was sweeter, brighter, 
and better than she had dared to hope. 
She felt that she should love her little 
step daughter very dearly in the days to 
comeé, 

‘And you will 


just in 


* 


be glad of tea It is on 
lam so giad! Aunt Ina 


a quick appealing glance at Miss c 
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who made no movement however towards 
her usual place at the table—‘Mra. Forrest 
will take tea; and it is ready.” 

“So I see, my dear, and so you have told 
us before,” Miss Luxton observed com- 
posediy, settling her velvet skirt in 
straighter folds, and herself more com- 
fortably in her high straight-backed chair. 
“I think Mrs, Forrest is very wise.” 

Jessie and Eva flushed in sudden aym- 
pathy with each other’s distress. It was 
impossible to misunderstand Miss Lux- 
ton’s meaning; ber renunciation of all 
household authority was theatrically sud- 
den and complete. Jessie wondered an- 
grily if her aunt thought it possible for 
the younger stranger to sit down, gloved 
and in her traveling-dress, to assume the 
duties of hostess at once. 

Professor Forrest smiled reassuringly at 
the two girls, and they both thought it a 
sore-hearted smile at best, He felt Regina 
Luxton’s rudeness keenly, but his resent- 
mént was softened by a little lurking half- 
unconscious remorse; and, with an at- 
tempt at laughing ease, he asked— 

“Cannot you play the hostess for once, 
Jessie? Mrs. Forrest is too dusty and 
travel-stained to be trusted near that 
dainty table.” 

“And I do so want a cup of tea, Jessie !’’ 
Eva added, in her soft pretty voice, with a 
smile that in its magnetic sympathy seemed 
to draw the two girls together and make 
them friends at once, 

Jessie in her timidity made sad mis- 
takes. She distributed tea, cream, and 
sugar quite at random and without the 
least reference to the consumer's taste. 
With an energy worthy of a wetter cause 
she pressed sweet cake upon her father, 
who had twice refused it, and upon her 
aunt, who acknowledged the attention only 
by a contemptuous stare, 

Presently the two girls drew together 
and chatted so easily and pleasantly that 
Redmond Forrest felt it would be well to 
leave them and turn his attention to the 
more impracticable member of the group. 

He crossed over, cup in hand, to the fire- 
+ lit corner in which Miss Luxton satin soli- 
tary state, untouched by the brightness 
that was 80 near, and yet had no power to 
draw within its charmed circle. He looked 
at the proud rigid face for a second or #0, 
then took a chair beside the woman, who 
did not even condescend to show that she 
was of his presence until he spoke. 

‘Regina,’ he said, in a low hurried tone 
that was altogether unlike Professor For- 
rest’s usual clear deliberate utterance, 
‘you are angry with me? You think that 
I have not treated you well ?’’ 

“Do Lcomplain?” Regina asked coldly. 

The Professor never guessed how much 
it cost her to maintain that rigid calm and 
keen back the words of scorn, anger, and 
passionate reproach that pressed to her 
lips. 

“Complain! No. But complaints are 
not the only weapons of the offended. 
Regina’’—he drew a little nearer and 
looked at the dark tace with kesn anxiety 
—“jt is not to be a quarrel between you 
and me? We have never quarreled yet.’’ 

‘“Never— yet,” she repeated, in a hard 
mechanical tone. 

“And we will not quarrel now,” the 
man said energetically. ‘‘ You are offended. 
I began to think you have some right to 
be—at least, as you see things. Some day 
I will explain more fully the circumstances 
that hurried on my marriage.” 

“] think I understand them,’’ Regina 
Luxton remarked, glancing across at the 
twoZgirls and smiling in most contemptu- 
ous fashion. ‘Mrs. Forrest is a very 
pretty girl and, I have no doubt, # charm- 
ingly captivating one. The reasons that 
urged you to marry ber at once, without 
regard to others’ feelings or claims upon 
you, are not so hard to find,” 

Redmond Forrest’s eyes sparkisd an- 
grily; but he bit his lip to keep back the 
quick retort that came so readily to the tip 
of his tongue, and answered proudly, after 
a moment’s pause— 

“My wife is all you say, and is as good 
asshe is pretty; but you will learn to know 
her better soon. Jessie seems at ease with 
her already.” 

“Jessie is an unsuspicious child. She 
has not learned to discriminate as yet be- 
tween friends and foes.” 

“Eva will be both friend and companion 
to her; they will agree well if you do not 
come between them. Promise m6, Ke- 
gina, that you will not do that!’ 

Miss Luxton’s long white hands locked 
in a tighter clasp upon her lap; but she an 
swered, in a quiet matter of-course tone 





“A wholly unnecessary promise on my 
ibe, Redmond, I! 


a 


part that wou shall, | 
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remit 


and looked long and searchingly at the 
pale angry face. 

**You mean that ?’’ he inquired, in a tone 
as low asherown. ‘You mean to desert 
me and Jessie after all these years ?”’ 

“IT mean to leave the house that has an- 
other mistress after all these years.’’ 

Redmond Forrest moved his head im- 
patiently. 

“Another mistress !’’ he echoed, in a 
vexed tone. ‘Eva ia, as you say, a child 
in some things still, and one who, through 
her father’s wandering habits, has known 
nothing of domestic life. It was precisely 
of this that I wished to speak to you, Re- 
gina. If you desert me now, you leave me 
in a house without a head and in charge of 
two young girls instead of one.” 

His tone, which had at first been full of 
petulant irritation, grew earnest and plead- 
ing as he warmtd with histheme. Per- 
haps, in his arxiety to soothe the woman’s 
wounded pride, he pressed bis point with 
eéven more fervor than he felt. He was 
very fond of his young wife—had learned 
to love her indeed with a depth of passion 
of which at his years he wasa little In- 
clined to be ashamed; but he shrank, man 
like, from a change in the domestic dy- 
nasty. 

Regina Luxton had made him anid 
Jessie supremely comfortable for many 
years, and he could see no reason why she 
should not manage for three what she had 
done #0 long and so well for two. 

“Eva will not want to intertere,’’ he 
thought, casting a rapid glance across the 
room at the unconscious girl. ‘She will 
be glad to shift the burden of domestic 
cares and live her bright young life out In 
the sunshine, She is too young, too deli- 
cate and pretty for such drudgery. Now 
Regina i+ a born manager, and delights in 
the work. No—come what will, Regina 
must stay !’’ 

So he used every persuasiveart to change 
his sister-in-law’s determination; but Reg.- 
ina was for a long while inflexible, put- 
ting aside each argument with the curt an- 
swer— 

“fT have finished 
time that I went.’”’ 

At last he chanced upon a plea that 
moved her strongly, that made the firm 
lips quiver, and thedark eyessparkle with 
a half-angry glow. It had seemed the last 
and weakest arrow in his quiver, yet it, 
and it alone, went home, 

“You rob me of much more than a 
housekeeper,” he resaarked in answer to 
her cold suggestion that her place should 

be taken by hired help, who could easily 
instruct Mrs, Forrest in the duties before 
her. “Do you forget our studies, Regina ? 
Do you think that- any bireling—that 
Jessie, or even Kiva herself could take your 
place—you, my pupil long, my helper 
now?” 

The dark face quivered and brightened. 
Regina half rose, with some eager inar- 
ticulate phrase upon her lips, then checked 
herself with sudden sternness, resumed 
her seat, and answered almost quietl y— 

“Wall, I will consider what you say. I 
am a loneiy woman, Kedmond. It would 
be hard to part with my sister’s child—my 
strongest interest in life. And I suppose 
you would not give Jessie to ine?” 

“No—I would keep you with her,’’ Red- 
mond answered, with a triumphant smile, 
“And I] haveconquered you at last, Regina! 
You will stay ?”’ 

“Yos—I will stay for Jessie’s sake and 
yours if it is Mrs. Forrest’s desire.” 

‘“] will soon set your mind at rest on that 
point. Eva, come here, ny darling!” 

Mrs. Forrest rose obedisutly at the sum- 
mons and came over to where her hus 
band stood, Jessie, like a shadow, walking 
by her side. 

‘(Misa Luxton has been a sister to me 
and a mo‘her to Jessie for more years than 
I care togount, Eva,” he explained, with 
a grave tenderness that thrilled to the 
girl’s affectionate heart, “and she has 
pained me very much by talking of leav- 
ing us,”’ 

Jessie’s blue eyes filled with sudden 
tears, and she turned her pale dismayed 


my work here; it is 





Mina Luxton amiled grimly over ths Laat 
phrase; it seemed a strangely ill-chosen 
one to her. But she only replied with curt 
ungraciousneas — 

“Since you profess to wish it I will stay; 
but never forget, Mra. Forrest, that it is at 
your requeat.”’ 

Eva did not answer. She bad done her 
duty, and won asa reward her husband's 
approving glance, and a grateful hand- 
squeeze from Jeasie. Yet she folt vagdely 
sorry and uneasy, and her uneasiness 
would surely have increased could she 
have read Regina Luxton's thoughts, 

‘Stay, or I shall be sorry Lever came, "’ 
the latter echoed, with triumphant trony, 
“T will stay; I think that your prophecy 
will be fulfilled, Mra, Redmond Forrest, 
and that one day you will own you were 
sorry you came,” 

“Poor Eva,” exclaimed Jessie. raising 
her eyes compassionately to her young 
step-mother’s face—“it hurts you to talk 
of those old times and of your father! It 
was cruel to ask #0 many questions.” 

“No, no, indeed!” Eva answered, eag- 
erly brushing back the golden curls from 
the pretty forehead. “You could not be 
cruel if you tried, you dear tender-hearted 
little thing, and I like to talk of the past. 
I would rather bear pain than forget my 
dear, dear father !’’ 

“You loved him then as much as 1 love 
papa—only you two 
gether ?’’ 

“Always. He took me from school when 
1 was quite a little girl, Jessie, and we 
wandered about for ever after, Healways 
said we were sworn comrades, who knew 
each other's ways, as well as father and 
ehild.”’ 

“Ab, my father and | could never be 
that,’’ Jossie said, with a shake of her 
fleecy curls and a little envy In her tone, 
“because with us there has tiways been 
auntina!l Now, with you there was no 
one else,’’ 

Kva did not answer; she was staring ab- 
sently into the bright fire that glowed in 
the pretty tiled grate; and, looking at the 
delicate rose flush on the rounded cheeks, 
the curious light in the girl’s velvety- 
brown eyes, Jessie felt suddenly and 
strongly convinced that Colonel Ellison 
and his daughter had not been absolutely 
alone, 

“Were you quite alone, Eva,” she in- 
quired-——"'I mean in all the years that you 
were traveling about in out-of thewa 
places and quaint foreign towns? 
course you made friends and parted with 
them again; but it seems #0 strange that 
you should have had no one.” 

“We had some one,’ Eva replied, with 
something like an effortand with evidently 
nervous haste ‘whenever he could run 
over to #66 us—my cousin, Jack Vena- 
bles,’’ 

“Jack Venables !’’ Jessie repeated, with 
lively curiosity. “I like this name; It 
sounds interosting, Whoishe? Whatis 
he? Where is he, and shall 
him, Kva?’’ 

“Heisin America, | believe, and, as I 
told you, he is my cousin—my mother’s 
sister's son,.”’ 

Mrs. Forrest spoke abruptly, almost 
harshly, not at all as she was in the habit 
of answering the girl who had wona warm 
corner in her heart. Josssie had shown no 
trace of the traditional step daughter's 
jealousy, but bad liked her step mother 
and had frankly shown that liking from 
the first. 

But Jessie was too deeply interested ign 
the subject to notice anything strange in 
her cou:panion’s tone, and pursued her in- 
quirlea, 

“You, but that is very meagre informa- 
tion. | want the skeleton outiine filled in. 
I have known #0 few people, not one 
young person intimately until you came. 
You were better off than |, for you bad a 
cousin at least. Tell ie something about 
him. Is he nice?” 

“That is not an easy question lo answer; 
people's ideas as W Lint tler, Jessie,’’ 

“Ab, but did yom think him nice? Is 
he clever, handsoine agreeavle, and 
all that sort of thing ? 
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face from one to the other, 

‘Ob, no, aunt Ina!’ she cried with child- 
ish affectionate energy. “You muat not 
go! What shall I do without you? Oh, 
tell her she must not, papa!” - 

“| have done #o already, 
Professor,“and your aunt Lelia me that she 
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will stay if’’ 


you desire Sag 


Kiva hesitated for a second, then turned 
towerds Mies Luxton, whoss 6yes searched 
her face with merciless scrutiny, and “a 
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upon his young w ife’s slight shoulder—*‘il | 


“Yos,” Eva Forrest returns curtly, 

Jossie clapped ber hauds, chiidushly 
pleased with the result of ber Crom 6xaun- 
Inalion, . 

“Ob, that cis deligntful! What is he? 
Soldier or sailor ?’’ 

“Neliner,”’ Eva answered, with an im 
patient sigh; he ix an artist or & poet i 
bardly know which. Ol, you tay picture 
hing as romantically please! Your 
firat sight of Jack would bardly disenchant 

} you,” 

‘Better and better! Why, Eva, fancy 
keeping such a her of romance all Ww 
yourself! We have te friends for ix 
weeks now wiiy fic i ever tention 
him before? Oh, 1 ney [| shiall 86@ thin 
some day! 

“And i hope you never & ré irned 

i Kkva ior @y es" vii:tiny ‘ ” 
lringing With passionale earnestnes iat 
you Wiii not J trast Y ‘ 4 
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THE SEASONS. 
BY A. MB. 


Gone, the white hawthorn Spring, 
May, with her dewy eyes and fragrant hours, 
The wanton swallows sporting on che wing, 
June, with her heavy wealth of crimson 
flowers. 
Gone the broad, erateful shade 
Of grand old trees, that mocked the July 
«lare, 
The thick-fanned chestnuts, and the fern girt 
wiade, 
Are stripp'd and bare! 
Autumn hath dropp'd hia leaves, 
Yellow, and red, and sere; 
His purple frait:. his golden bearded sheaves, 
Crown the long teeming year 
Ketgna the last king of ali, 
Stern, white, and cold— 
Birth—Life—Decay—and Dent! 
The tale ta told! 


The Virtue In “If.” 


BY H. PF. I. 


HEFODORE, you inust inarry. 1 can- 
T not allow you to moon about in this 

unsatisfactory way any longer. You 
have reached the age of thirty-five, yet 
here you are with no ties, no duties, no 
interesta—no one to think of or spend 
your money upon save yourself, As a 
natural consequence you are iniserable. 
You must take a wife ”’ 

“A wife might worry me.”’ 

‘Then let her worry you. Surely any- 
thing is better than dul! drifting.”’ 

“It ia all very fine for you to talk, Pin 
dar," said Theodore, in a slightly nettied 
tone, “but you've taken good cars to ateer 
clear of wives yourself. A bachelor of 
fifty hasn't much right to preach matri- 
mony to men younger than himself—but 
that’s the way with you parsons,” 

Here the speaker broke off, the langor 
induced by an afternoon pips triumphing 
over indignation, He stretched his legs a 
little further out, nestled his head a little 
deeper amidat the soft cushions of his 
armchair, and with an air of mild melan- 
choly awaited the next utterance of his 
friend. 

Mr. Theodore Vane was in one respect a 
much-to-be-envied person. Attho age of 
twenty-four he had unexpectedly suc 
ceeded to an estate bringing in aclever 
seven thousand a year. No drawbacks 
accuring therefrom, not even a poor rela- 
tion who could beseech a pension. An 
utter absence of relatives was perhaps the 
sole disadvantage under which his man- 
hood suffered; there were none to control, 
none to direct, none even to advise with 
euthority. 

So this favorite of fortune, young, rich, 
healthy, handsome, drifted to and fro like 
a Spar on the sea, and none could tell what 
would be the end of him. A strange in- 
ability to keep long to any course was his 
Everything had been tried—save matri 
mony—and everything bad been cast aside 
as not worth pursuing. His last experi- 
ment had been foreign travel, and in 
Switzerland he had come across the Rev. 
Paul Pindar, Rector of St. Gabriel's, Stain 
bourne, Hants, a man who bad visited at 
his father's vicarage in the old days, 

Mr. Pindar was of a very different type 
to the moveless Theodore; nevertheless, 
the two became friends. The memory of 
the old days was a bond between; the 
clergyman felt that this drifting spar 
should be brought into harbor if possible, 
and that it was only the right hand of an 
old friend should point the way. 

Theodore was now visiting his new- 
found friend for the first time. Host and 
guest formed a coutrast as they sat facing 
each other in the bay-window of tne Reec- 
tory dining-room. The clergyman was 
broad and atbletic in figure, bad strong, 
well-cut feaiures, a clean-shaven face, 
and a marked air of distinction. At the 
nrfé glance it was perceivable he wasa 
gentieman, and when he spoke, his ex- 
tremely refined utterance strengthened 
oon viction, 

Theodore was indisputably handsome; 
embodied in marble bis profile would 
have been perfect, but despite blue eyes 
and a fine head of curling chestnut bair, a 
weak and somewhat peevish expression 
marred him asa living being. His figure 
too spoke of wealiness; he stooped, and 
his general air lacked the distinction so 
observable in his friend. 

The two had but late returned from 
lunching ata house in the neighborhood, 
“The Grove,”’ occupied by Mra Hooker, a 
widow with four daughters. The tour 
Miss Hookers were all pretty, all unmar- 


ried, and all at bome The sight of so | 
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Theodore perversely. 
|} nan marry a woman his own age? You’re 
very likely to have the same tastes, like 
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prompted Mr. Pindar to make the fore- 
going remarks to his eligible friend. A 
short silence now feil between the pair. 
Theodore’s last observations bad touched 
some long silent chord tn the elderly 
clergyman’s beart; he flushed, and seemed 
to find it difficult to frame bis reply. 

“At fifty a man’s life lies behind him, 
Theodore,” he observed at length, “and I 
own that mine bas been full of grievous 
mistakes, You at thirty-five can still be 
said to have your life before you, and I 
should be sorry to think that the day 
could ever come when you would feel as I 
often feel now, that the hearth is very 
desolate, and the heart very empty.” 

“Well, if it comes to that, a man can 
marry even at fifty. Some one the same 
age, you see, or possibly younger. There 
are always women thankful to marry any- 
bod y—at least—I don’t gnean that you're 
anybody of course——”’ 

“I am quite aware of that, my boy,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Pindar, with a good- 
humored smile, “I know I’m nobody. 
Unfortunately a nobody of fifty who does 
not rejoice in a big income has not much 
pick and choice, and I fear 1 am a little 
fastidious where women are concerned. I 
cannot reasonably expect any young and 
charming woman to marry me; and’’— 
here he gave a little laugh—"'] don’t think 
I could bring myself to marre an old and 
unattractive one,”’ 

“Hal Hal’ laughed Theodore, roused 
into actual amusement. ‘Imagine it! 
Cat on the hearth, spectacles, knitting, 
squeaks of pain from rheumatism—not 
quite up to that yet,eh! Mr. Paul Pin- 
ard? Well, lsuppose!I am atill entitled 
to choose from the young, but I’m so 
awfully afraid of choosing the wrong wo- 
man. If I could only be sure of marrying 
the right one, I’d marry to-morrow.” 

“Now attend to me, Theodore. Seri 
ously speaking, I have shown you this 
afternoon as pretty, nice, well brought-up 
girls as can be found in any English 
county. All different styles, and each in 
her own style admirable. Now there's 
Mary, the second girl, only twenty-six, a 
thoroughly kind-hearted, good-natured 
creature, fuli of energy and spirits, brim- 
ming over with health, and such lovely 
hair and complexion,”’ 

“Ah! but she’s too fat. And almost too 
rosy. If she were thinner now, and a 
trifle less highly colored.” 

“Then what do you say to Lizzie, the 
third one? A really clever girl, and most 
accomplished. And such vivacity. You 
could never foo) divil with so lively a crea- 
ture in the house. She has her fair share 
of good looks, too; no man need feel 
ashamed of seeing her atthe bead of his 
table,’’ 

“Yes, but she’s very thin, and she talks 
in almost too sharp away. If she vere 
a trifle fatter, now, and——’’ 

“Ab! well, there’s still Daisy. Sheis a 
beauty. No man with eyes in his head 
can deny that. Ina yearor two she will 
be superb, But she’s rather young, per- 
haps, only eighteen, a great gap between 
her and Lizzie,”’ 

“Oh yea, she’s too young. Besides, she 
might be rude. I saw her very rude to 
Lizzie once this afternoon,”’ 

“Lizzie tries her a little hardy some. 
times. | have personally a strong pen- 
chant for Daisy. There isa great deal of 
good material in the little, It is a little 
trying to her no doubt to have so many 
elder sisters.”’ 

**Yes,’’ laughed Theodore, “all bent on 
keeping the beauty in the background un- 
til they’ve disposed of their own charms. 
I wonder that eldest one, Veronica, bas 
never married. To my mind she is the 
most attractive-looking one of the lot.” 

“Oh, incomparably !’’ exclafned Mr. 
Pindar, with so much energy that Theo- 
dore looked quite im pressed. 

“Oh, you think so too, do you?” he said, 
then gave himself up to silent reflection 
for a moment or two, ‘Yea,’ he presen ly 
went on, ‘a very attractive woman. A 
pretty name; Veronica! Veronica: sounds 
like Desdemona, some how. She's a gocd 
figure—very good taste in dreas I should 
say—and charming mancer, certainly 
charming manner—sweet sort of face too. 
If only she were a bit younger now.” 

“Oh, she’s decidedly too old for you; 
most unsuitable,” said Mr. Pindar, getting 
up, and knocking the ashes rather vio- 
lently out of his pipe. “She is Mra. 
Hooker's step-daughter, belongs to a first 
family, must be quite your own age. The 
younger ones would suit you better than 
Veronica.” 

“I don’t know that they would,” said 
“Why shouldn’ta 


the same things, if you’re the same age 
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Now, when a man of thirty-five marries 
quite a young girl, he’s seen everything 
and done everything, and she wants to see 
everything and do everything; then rows 
begin about seeing and doing everything, 
and it all ends badly. Newspapers full of 
that sort of thing; read a case of that only 
the other day. I liked that girl. She 
looks nice on a lawn, and there is 8 good 
deal of lawn down at my place.” 

Mr. Pindar looked annoyed. “I am of 
Shakespeare's opinion,” he said; 

“ ‘Let still the woman take 

An elder than herself: 80 wears she to him, 

So sways she level in her husband's heart.’”’ 

“] can’t think why she has never mar- 
ried,” went on Theodore, with unaffected 
indifference to Shakespeare; ‘“‘do you hap- 
pen to know?” 

“| bave never sought to find out Miss 
Hooker’s private affairs,” replied Mr. 
Pindar, rising and speaking very stifly, 
“and even if 1 had been confided in | 
should not dream of making them the 
subject of idle discussion.’ 

It would have been evident to most peo- 
ple that. be was getting irritated, but Theo- 
dore was a little obtuse of perception. 

“One thing 1 noticed,” be went on 
calmly, “she has uncommonly pretty feet. 
Did you ever notice her feet, Pindar?’ 

‘J am not in the habit of noticing ladies’ 
feet,” replied Mr, Pindar a little sharply. 

“Ob, you parsons!’’ exclaimed Theodore 
with an incredulous chuckle, 

“Excuse me,’’ said Mr. Pindar with an 
impatient movement, “but I have an 
hour’s work I must do before dinner. 
Perhaps you'll take a stroll meanwhile,” 

“Ob, I’m all right, don’t distress your- 
self about me. I'll have another smoke. 
So nice in this arm-chair with sun stream- 
ing in and bees humming outside, I'll 
just imagine I’m at home, with Veronica 
as iny wife; and if it seems pleasant—— 
Good heavens! what a bang! Can't the 
man shut a door quietly after him ?”’ 

Ten days later, Mrs. Hooker gave a gar- 
den-party to which she invited all the 
chief families in the neighborhood, the 
Rector and his friend being naturally in- 
gluded. There was great excitement at 
the Grove on the day of the event. No 
pains were spared to make the house and 
grounds look their very best, and when 
the girls came duwn ready dressed at four 
o'clock it was evident they had spared no 
pains on themselves. Mrs, Hooker looked 
at them with pardonable pride when she 
joined them on the lawn. 

“You ell look very nice,’’ she said ap- 
provingly. “I don’t know when you 
have looked so well, Mary; that new dress 
is most becoming. I am glad you are 
wearing white, Lizzie and Daisy; I do like 
young people in white. I’m very fond of 
that soft mauve dress of yours, Veronica, 
though it’s not new. It makes you look 
younger than anything else you wear.”’ 

The younger girls beamed, but Veronica 
winced as though there were some hidden 
sting in her step-motber’s words. 

“| wonder whether Mr. Pindar and his 
friend will come late or early,’’ went on 
Mra. Hooker, settling her matroniy form 
in a large garden-chair. 

The girls looked embarrassed for a mo- 
ment. Not one of them would have con- 
fessed it, but all had a guilty conscious- 
ness the garden-party had been given by 
their mother solely for the sake of Mr, 
Pindar’s eligible friend. Mary spoke 
first. 

“Oh, they’il come some time,” she re- 
marked, with a great assumption of care- 
lessn ess, 

‘Really, Mary, how clever of you to 
know that!” exclaimed Lizzie pertly. 
“Was it natural intuition which led you 
to the knowledge or intense study of the 
probabilities ?”’ 

“You're both equally anxious on the 
subject, anyway,’’ remarked Daisy. 

“Little girls should be seen and not 
heard,” rejoined Lizzie sharply. Daisy 
was ready with an equally sharp retort, 
but Mrs. Hooker interfered. 

“Now, girls, no squabbling!” she said 
authoritatively. ‘Mary, remember Mr. 
Vane plays tennis with you against Mr. 
Paget and Lizzie, on the best court. You 
two had better go and see if the net is all 
right.”’ . 

“I don’t see why I should be marked off 
beforehand for Mr. Paget,” said Lizzie, 
discontented|y to her sister, as they walked 
off to the tennis court “Mr. Vane might 
be allowed to choose his own partner.” 

“Never mind, we shall be all playing 
together,” remarked the good-natured 
Mary; ‘and really it is just as well to ar- 
range everything for Mr. Vane, for he 
never seems able to decide anything for 
himeelf.”’ 


Mra. Hooker next sent Daisy to rear- | 
' range the positior f some chairs and 
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rugs, and then she turned to Veronica and 
said— 

“Don’t you think Mary looks remarks. 
bly well this afternoon 7” 

“Yea, I do,” replied Veronica, pleas 
antly; “blue suits her complexion so ad. 
mirably. Hat I always admire Mary, she 
is 80 bonnie-looking.”’ 

“I think Mr. Vane decidedly admires 
her,”” went on the complacent mother; 
“bas it struck you so? He has been here 
so much this laet week, scarcely an after. 
noon that be has not strolled up.”’ 

‘Yes, he has been here a good deal,” 
said Veronica; ‘but so far his attentions 
seem to me to have been equally divided,” 

“I don’t agree with you. The day be. 
fore yesterday he showed most attention 
to Mary.” 

“And the time before that to Lizzie,” re. 
marked Veronica quietly. 

“And yesterday to you, Veronica,” put 
in Daisy, who had returned. 

“Ab, that reminds me! I want to give 
you a littie hint, Veronica,” went on Mrs. 
Hooker, “and you are such a sensible wo. 
man, lam sure you will take it in good 
part. You may not choose to allow it, but 
I do think Mr. Vane particularly admizes 
Mary. And yesterday I noticed once or 
twice that you detained him talking when 
I felt sure be would have been glad of an 
excuse to join Mary. With your tact you 
could so éasiiy have given him the 
chance,”’ 

“You are mistaken, mother,’’ answered 
Veronica. “Iam incapable of detaining 
a man by my side against his will. What 
aver conversation Mr. Vane has had with 
me has been of bis own seeking; and it he 
has at any time stayed too long talking to 
me he has done 80 not from necessity, but 
from inclination,” 

Tbere was a deep flush un Veronica’s 
face as she spoke, but her manner was full 
of dignity. Mrs. Hooker looked up at the 
tall graceful figure standing so erect by 
her side, and felt a little smail. Veronica 
was only a penniless step-daughter, often 
felt to be de trop in the house; neverthe- 
leas she compelled from the family much 
unwilling admiration and repect. 

“Ob, my dear, | was not blaming you, 
or insinuating anything, of course,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hooker half apologetically, 
“only you know, you being the age you 
are—I mean, Mr. Vane being compara- 
tively a young man-of course, though gen- 
tlemen always like talking to you so much 
—he could not regard you as—as—well, he 
might possibly think of Mary as a wife, 
and it would be sach a good thing for her, 
you see.”’ 

“I quite see. Pray don’t trouble to say 
more, mother,” said Veronica, moving 
away, now looking very pale. 

“T hope no one will talk to me like that 
when | am thirty-five!’ said Daisy look. 
ing indignantly at ber mother. 

The remark was unheeded, for at that 
moment Mr. Pindar and Mr. Vane came 
suddenly into view. They were crossing 
the lawn in the direction Veronica had 
just taken. For a second Veronica halt 
turned aside as though wishful to escape 
them, but she was given no choice 
in t26 matter. Perceiving her near, the 
gentiemen instantly bore down upc 
her. A few conventional remarks were 
exchanged, then the guests moved on to 
greet Mra. Hooker. 

‘Miss Veronica does not look so nice to- 
day as she did yesterday,”’ observed Theo- 
dore to his companion as they moved for- 
ward. ‘She looks old, has a pale, worn 
sort of appearance, don’t you think?” He 
spoke in quite a disappointed ton: 

Mr. Pindar made no reply. He bad 
noticed what the younger man had failed 
to see; a glitter as of half-suppressed tears 
in the eyes of the woman who had just 
greeted him. And the sight had moved 
him deeply. 

It was generally conceded afterwards 
that Mrs. Hooker’s garden -party had been 
the pleasantest of the season. Mr. Pin- 
dar’s was the only dissentient voice. He 
said he had found it spiritless and dull, 
and hé and Theodore had almost a dispute 
on the point at luncheon the follow:ng 
day. 

“I must say I thought it uncommonly 
well done,” said Theodore, ‘‘and I don’t 
know when I bave enjoyed myself 80 
much. Nice band, capital refreshments, 
and some rattling good seta of tennis. 
By Jove, that second Hooker girl, Mary, 
plays well. And didn’t she look nice? 
There were a good many pretty girls there, 
but not one came up to Mary, yesterday. 
An uncommonly handsome girl, I call 
her. I admired Veronica most of the day, 
but she loosed quite faded yesterday; w* 
dull and uninteresting too when one 
talked to her. Oh, she’s not in.”’ 

‘Miss Hooker was not herself yesterday 
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She is neither dull nor uninteresting,” as- 
serted Mr. Pindar with some warmth. 

“No; I think there was something 
wrong. She was depressed; seemed to 
avoid us, I fancied. Give mea giri that’s 
always jolly. Now I should say Mary 
was always jolly. *Pon my word, | think 
a fellow might go further and fare worse. 

You are always sdvising me to marry, 
Pindar; say the word now. Shall! make 
the plunge ?”’ 

“With Mary ?” 

“With Mary.” 

‘*My dear boy,” exclaimed the rector 
jumping up and clapping his friend de- 
lightedly on the shoulder, “‘you couldn’t 
take a step that would please me more. 
Mary is the very girl for you, and | feel 
strongly thet you would be both a better 
and a happier man if you were married. 
Do it by all means, Take my advice, go 
up to the Grove and propose before an- 
other twelve hours is over your head, and 
my blessing and best wishes go with you.” 
Theodore looked impressed. It was evi- 
dent the Rector was genuinely pleased 
and absolutely sincere in all he had just 
said. 

“You are a good fellow, Pindar,” said 
he; “I’m glad to have your good wishes. 
I’ll go up there this very afternoon and 
I'll come back engaged to Mary.” 

‘*Mary’s consent is evidently a foregone 
conclusion,” remark Mr. Pindar with 
an amused smile, 

Theodore laughed, a comfortable Jaugh, 
such as only a man with seven thousand a 
year could give on the eve of a proposal. 

“Do you think this coat’s good enough 
to go up in?” he asked, rising and survey- 
ing himself in the mirror over the mantel. 
piece. 

“Quite,” said the Rector, looking with 
an indulgent expression at the faultlessly 
cut face of his guest; ‘‘I don’t think Phil- 
lida will flout you. A rosebud in the but- 
tonhole might perhaps lend an air of senti- 
ment—there are several in the garden.”’ 

“No, I don’t think I’ll wear a rosebud. 
Might like to ask for one up there; some- 
thing to say, you know, if there’s an awk- 
ward pause. I wonder if proposing is 
awkward? Oh, I say, Pindar, I think I’d 
better be off or I might change my mind.”’ 

Mr. Pindar jumped up, found Theo- 
dore’s hat, presented him with it, and 
fairly pushed him out of the house, And 
so the young man started to proposed to 
Mary. 

Very late in the evening he returned. 
Mr. Pindar came out into the lighted hall 
to greet him. 

“Well,” he said, “good news? But I 
need hardly ask. A rejected man would 
scarcely have stayed to dinner. Bye-the- 
bye though—did you propose ?”’ 

“Oh yes, I proposed. 

‘*Aocepted ?”’ 

‘Yes, acoepted,’”’ replied Theodore look - 
ing very low. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Pindar, usually 
so observant, did not notice his guest’s de- 
pressed manner. He was looking very 
excited himself. 

“That's right,” he said, taking Theo- 
dore’s arm and leading him into his study. 
‘*] wish you joy, my dear fellow, from the 
bottom of my heart. But I have nota 
doubt of your happiness. And now let 
me give you a piece of news about mysel!; 
most delightful news; I can scarcely be- 
lieve in my Own good fortune. You know 
how harassed I have heretofore been as 1» 
ways and means, with my tiny income 
and this poor living. You know also that 
a distant cousin of mine, Joseph Pindar, 
died the other day. Well, it seems be had 
quarrelied with his nearest reiative, a 
ne’er-do-weel nephew, and just beforg his 
death he made a will and left his whole 
fortune to me. Fifteen hundred a year 
and a coal-mine that will make a rich man 
of me before long. What do you say to 
that ?”’ 

“Very glad to hear it, [’m sure. Con- 
gratuiate you heartily.” 

“Yes, we can congratulate each other 
now. Quitea red-letter-day this. Let me 
tell you, Vane, that this money means 
more than mere wealth tome. Itopens to 
me a chance of happiness which I have 
scarcely dared to dream of before. ‘This 
desolate hearth of mine may now—but no, 
I will not let even my thoughts dwell! on 
it yet. Besides, joy is making me selfish. 
Tell me, was the fair Mary taken by sur- 
prise ?”’ 

“It isn’t Mary,’ remarked Theodore, 
sitting down languidly in an arm-chair. 

“Not Mary! Then in the name of heaven 
who is it? Not—not—man—speak! Who 
is it then ?’’ 

**]t is Veronica.” 

With a gasp the Rector fell into the arm- 
chair facing his guest’s 
me!’ he said buskily; ‘I don’t 


stand, I thought you went up to propose 
to Mary.” 

“So I did, but somehow she turned into 
Veronica.” 

“Explain, explain; I can’t take it in.” 

Rather rambling the young man ex- 
plained how the change in the young lady 
had come about. There was an uncom- 
fortable silence when he had finished bis 
narration. 

“Well, don’t you congratulate me?” said 
Theodore a little moodily. . 

Mr. Pindar gavea bitter laugh. ‘“on- 
gratulate you !”’ he said, “congratulate the 
man who has put out his hand to gather a 
peony, than capriciously snaps off an ex- 
quisite lily. How about the poor lily? No, 
I can’t congratulate you to-night; I am 
bewildered, unhinged. This affair of the 
money has unsettled me—unsettied me.” 

“What a fanny man you are,” said 
Theodore, looking with a puzzled expres- 
sion at his friend; “‘you were delighted 
about the money a moment ago.”’ 

“Yes, but | see now it has come a little 
late,”’ 

“You needn’t look at it in that light. A 
man can enjoy life even at fifty. I must 
say, Pindar, considering how you egged 
me on to do this thing, you might give 
mé a little more sympathy.”’ 

“I never egged you on to do this thing,’”’ 
seid Mr. Pindar sharply; ‘i encouraged 
you under the impression you meant to 
marry Mary.’’ 

‘So I did. The only difference is that 
I’m going to marry Veronica. Same 
family, comes to much the same thing, as 
far as you are concerned. Anyway, it’s 
done now, and I feel quite’ hurt you 
should take it in this manner. The whole 
way home | thought, ‘How pleased Pindar 
will be.’ Upon my word, I doubt if 1 
have one sincere friend in the world.” 

Theodore’s last words seemed to touch 
the Rector. With an effort he recovered 
his outward serenity. 

“Don’t think that,’”’ he said, rising and 
placing his hand on the younger man’s 
shoulder. ‘‘] am, or at least 1 try to be, a 
sincere friend. I will congratulate you; I 
do congratulate you, most heartily. But 
remember one thing, Vane, you have un- 
expectedly come into possession of an in- 
estimable treasure.- Veronica is—is-—an 
ideal woman.’’ 

Theodore looked much impressed, and 
his opinion of his newly-gained lady-love 
went up like a rocket. 

‘She is also,’’ pursued the Rector, ‘a 
tender, delicate creature who feels acutely. 
If I thought you would play fast and 
loose with her before marriage, or give ber 
a day’s unhappiness afterwards, I would 
—I would kick you out of my house,” 

Theodore laughed atthe absurd threat. 

“You'll never have occasion to do that,”’ 
he said. “I shall not have much time to 
play fast or loose, for we are to be married 
the end of August, only two months 
hence! And it will be her fault if she is 
not happy afterwards, for she will have 
her own way a8 much as she likes, Wood- 
leigh Manor will bave to be done up a bit. 
Sit down, do, and let’s have a talk about 
it.’”’ 

Mr. Pindar sat down, trying to look as 
if he liked it. And here we will leave 
them, in order to relate how it came to 
pass that Veronica, not Mary, was chosen 
to become Mrs. Vane of Woodleigh Manor. 

Theodore’s arrival that afternoon at the 
Grove had been utterly unexpected. The 
drawing room into which he was shown 
was very disordered, and a9 he entered by 
one door be could w#eé the tail of a white 
dress whisking through anotber, at the 
further end. The butier announced his 
name to this tail, and Theodore had time 
to observed that it was both s»iled and 
cruro pled. 

“Daisy, | expect,’ he muttered to hitn- 
self; ‘“‘Mary is always spick and span.”’ 

He was wrong. It was Mary escaping 
from visitors. She had not expected any 
the very day after a garden-party, and on 
what she considered ‘safe’ afternoons 
was apt to degenerate into untidiness. 
To-day she was giving Ler hair ‘‘a rest,” 
which meant that she had not curled her 
fringe, and had twisted the back hair up 
loosely anyhow. Also she was giving 
some old slippers a turn, and a soiled 
* dress one extra wear before it went to the 
wash-tub. Naturally, therefore, she ran 


opened upon some steps which lead down 
into the garden. Across the lawn she 
flew, and near some laurel bushes she 
fou-d Veronica gathering flowers for the 
dianer-tabie. 





“Tell me, teil | 


“Oh, Veronica, do go In!” she exclaimed 
breath ilessl y “Visitors! Had no time to 
see who! jl a t untidy to go and @! 
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girls are out. I couldn't get tidy and do 
my hair under balf an hour, Dogo in at 
ouce. Oh! On! How awfuai! Smithb- 
20n’s bringing them out here to us! What 
an iaiot the man is! Veronica! It’s Mr. 
Vane! I should like the earth to open 
and swallow meup. What will he think 
of me? Why? I’ve no waistbelt! My 
fingers areinky. Veronica, what shall I 
dor” 

‘‘Never mind,” said Veronica kindly, 
‘very likely he will not notice, Men are 
never quick at taking in details. I will 
asked him to come round and see the 
flowers, and then you can escape and 
change your dress, and join us later.” 

There was no time for more. Mr. Vane 
was upon them. He shook bands with 
Veronica, glanced at her carelessly, then, 
as though bis attention had been arrested, 
looked again at her lingeringly and ad- 
mirably. Veronica was never untidy. 
To-day she was wearing a very neat dress 
of softest gray: on her carefully dressed 
head was a picturesque garden hat; tucked 
into the bosom of her dress were some 
freshiy-gathered pink and white rosea, 
and in her hands she held a large nosegay 
of garden flowers, 

Everything about her was fresh and 
dainty, and she made a pretty picture as 
she stood before the visitor, a background 
of green laurel throwing into atrong rolief 
the graceful lines of her figure, and her 
flowers glowing brightly against the soft 
gray of her dress, 

From this pretty picture Theodore 
rather slowly turned Ww greet Mary. Alas, 
poor Mary! She was looking her worst, 
White is most charming wear for a girl, 
but there are two things essential to ita 
charin. It must be fresh, and it must be 
worn by asiight figure. A soiled, crum- 
pled white gown on a stout figure is an 
eyesore, and 80 thought Mr. Vane as bis 
eye traveled down Mary's very plump 
form, and rested upon and rocognized the 
dirty skirt he had seen whisking through 
the dcorway. 

Men sometimes do netice details, not- 
withstanding Veronica’s kind assertion to 
the contrary, and before Mary could get 
away the visitor had taken in every de 
tail, from the uncurled fringe, to the 
shabby slipper. Mary was conscious of 
hia exhaurtiye survey, and ber cheeks 
burned painfully. It was unbecoming to 
her to get flushed. Her complexion, al- 
ways brilliant, became too roseate at such 
times. So emberrassed did she grow she 
could hardly talk; her manner, ber very 
attitude, grew constrained and awk ward. 
It was an intense relief to her when Ver- 
onica said pleasantly: 

“Mr, Vane, do come and #66 our conser 
vatory; we are very proud of our flowers, 
Bye-the-hye, Mary, do you mind telling 
Smithson we'll have tea on the lawn,’’ 

Mary ran away with a heart like lead, 
“Why, oh why, didn’t I dross for visi- 
tors!” she exclaimed in the privacy of 
her bedroom. 

Then sbe tore off the soiled white dress 
and flung it on the floor, apostrophizing it 
as a “hateful thing.’”’” Well might she 
thus apostrophize it, for it had cost her 
seven thousand a year. Mr. Vane had 
made up his mind even before the objec- 
tionabie dress had disappeared from view. 
“No, thank you,” he said to himself as he 
strolled by Veronica's side to the conser- 
vatory. “A slovenly girl won’t suit ine, 
Farey bringing aman friend unexpectedly 
into your Louse, and #66 your wife whisk. 
ing away through doorways because she 
has a dirty gown on, and is too untidy to 
be seen !’’ 

[TO KE CONTINUED. } 
a 

PLEASURE, —I bave run the silly rounds 
of pleasure, and have done with them all 
I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the 
world—! appraise them at their real worth, 
which is, in truth, very low. Those who 
have only seen their outside always over 
rate them; but I have been behind the 
scenes; I have seen all the coarse pulleys 
and dirty ropes which move their gaudy 
machines, and 1 have also seen and smelled 
the tallow candles which illuminate the 
whole decoration, to the astoulshment and 
admiration of the ignorant audience, 
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7 
Scientific and Us eful 


Woop va, AsPHALTE.— Asphalte by some 
authorities is claimed to be the worst form 
of road surfacing ever invented, and wood 
blocking, though not perfect, is found to 
be the beat. 


Parer Pires —The making of water 


pipes out of paper pulp is said to have 
met with great success, It is claimed that 
they are as durable as# iron, and the pro- 
cons of moulding them i*# about the same 
in both cases, 


STRAMERS — A scheme has been proposed 
to reduce the friction of salt water against 
the sides of a steamer, whieh, itis claimed, 
will increase the speed 50 percent. It is 
to force air through the vessel's plates and 


thereby form a narrow apace between the 
iron and water. 


ARTIFICIAL WHALKEHONE—A German 
has invented a means of making artificial 
whalebone, The material is jeather soaked 
for two or three days in sulphate of potas 
sium, and then stretched on a rameé, 
slowly dried, and exposed toa high tem- 
perature, It is afterward put under hee 
pressure, when it becomes bard and elastic. 

GUNS —Some interesting articles have 
been pubiished on the «mall-calibre guns 
and the fesearches of various professors aa 
to the effect of wounds made by these guns 
at different distances —effects that are hor- 
rible. The conclusion is thatin any future 
battles there will be incomparably more 
dead and neverely wounded than ever be- 
fore in the world’s history, 


RAISING HKAT.—A new method of raise 
ing heat by an avtomatic and samokeless 
coal-dust apparatug has been devised. A 
torpedo-boat belonging to the German 
nav has been piaced at the dispx sal of 
the Inventors, with permission to adapt it 
to their new method, »o that it may be put 
tom practical test. [t will depend upon 
the result of this experiment whether the 
4ystoin shall be adopted in thenavy, The 
process is said lo effect the consumption of 
about 90 per cent. of the calorific power of 
coal, or about 25 per cent, more than any 
otber apparatus. It greatly reduces the 
radiant heat, while the temperature of the 
escaping air is not #0 high as to melt the 
fire bricks used in the furnace. 

> - -_—— 


Farm and tbarden, 


QUALITIES —Do not forget that a grade 
animal will not breed all his good qualities. 
Nothing but # thoroughbred will give you 
improved stock from your mares and heif- 
ers, or from the drovesand flocks, Do not 
waste your thine, 

W HEAT. 
of wheat produces forty fold, 


Ix periments show thata grain 
Evory 
pound should bring forty. It therefore 
follows that much of your seed wheat is 
wasted when we sow one and one-fourth 
bushele an acre and get from 10 to 20. 

Tit FARM An vunsightly fence lessens 
the value of a farm hy yviving ite ‘fran. 
down” appearance. Such a fence is not 
only useless, bul serves a’ a harboring 
piace for insects, and collects seeds of 
weeds to be distributed over the farm next 
seaROn 

W BEDS --Excepting the golden rod, 
milk weed and ragweed, all the rest of our 
weeds have been lunpo. tad These foreign 
weeds are the wes ubleson6 and por- 


sistent. If it was someone a duly lo keep 
them troin the highways, these pests 
would not travel ao last 


THK BARNYARD.—Keop the back baern- 


yard a4 neal as Lie front, 
pile, the old board pile, the rubbish pile, 
always under cover Make the neatnese 
of your place noticeabie, and teach not 


aV6 (be iInanure 


only your own boys but the whole neigh- 
borhood, lessons of beauty and thr ft 
Srock.—Many «#@ ‘aris buys the best 
wtock for his teau ¢ilairy @ {his Hocks, 
bul poor care, rect “feeding and @6xpos 
ure soon give the the appearance of 
aruba, while be wonders why be is not 
armiong the cya peer . Ine law of the 
farmer's success frmanagement 
Tik Howe \ ners home, with 
house plants in the « w, fowerson the 
lawn, and asic 6. of amall froite from 
% garden planned acted pruned and 
protectod with ald of % fo ant children, 
Kiving @ach ¢ t of a partieuiar 
plant, bush or row, * pmore to nAke 


children love tl pttead and keep 
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Self and Self-Opinion. 

A certain amount of evoism, that is, 
opinion of self, is natural to all men. 
It has been said that every man thinks 
he can poke the fire better than any 
other man. In shooting, fishing, novel- 
writing, riding, many men believe they 
can surpass others; and although women, 
from their greater subjection to the 
laws of society, are leas offensive in their 
egotism, it is said they are as bad. Ws 
must do them this justice, that they 
conceal it better; and we cannot doubt 
that they must be often punished by 
hearing men talk of nothing but them- 
selves. 

Everybody believes in his own circle, 
his friends, his native village, his school, 
his college; and the centre of that circle 
ia self. It is so hard to go out of the 
centre; we play at puss in the corner 
with ourselves, and keep to the corner 
as long as we can; and some people, 
sublime egotists, are virtuous because it 
is comfortable, and religious because 
thereby they please the world; and by 
pleasing the world they of course please 
themselves. Happily this self-opinion is 
not an unmixed evil. It may have 
caused half the troubles in the world; 
but it has certainly caused half the 
triumphs and more than half the com- 
forts and inventions. 

What is so distastetul to us all, is the 
egotism of a man who has really done 
nothing in the world, who is as mean in 
his appearance as he is mediocre in his 
talents, and who will yet presume upon 
his twopenny position to dictate to 
others; and will often prove not only an 
enemy to merit, but an obstructive to 
all true teaching and improvement. The 
vainest of these men have generally the 
least to recommend them, and because 
they own nothing, are proud of noth- 
ing. They dote upon themselves, and 
pet themselves, and treat themselves in 
the inverse ratio of their merits, with 
an intense self-respect; whereas it is or- 
dinarily found that the really meritori- 
ous man is fuil of modesty. If one ot 
these men happens to be born of a house 
noble, or supposed to be noble, he will 
treat men of merit, who are simply but 
later parallels of his good ancestors, 
with contempt as new men. If, on the 
contrary, he is a new man himself, he 
will pride in his riches, and ‘‘shove aside 
the worthy bidden guest.”’ 

These men, like those who beat the 
walls in madhouses, are a suflicieut pun- 
ishment to themselyes; but what we 
want is a society that can correct them. 
Our education is not one when we leave 





end there. For this end satire has been 
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resorted to; but in the public press and 
society in general there is a great want 
of that 
snigger; but they do not scorn & foolish 


wholesome ingredient. Men 
rich man nowadays; they sneer at him 
behind his back and dine with him next 
day. We don’t want nowadays a free- 
dom like that of the Greek comedians! 
but we do waut a pungent and pure 
satire to laugh at folly, and to extin- 
guish and cover with ridicule successful 
vice. 

Egotism is of course, like any vice, 
accompanied with its peculiar punish- 
ment. The man who is a vulgar egotist, 
and obtrudes his misfortunes or experi- 
ences on others, instead of wisely bear- 
ing them himself silently and strongly, 
relieves his surrows by giving tongue to 
them, but gets generally set down as a 
bore, 

“It is a hard and nice subject fora 
man to speak of himeelf; it grates his 
own heart to say anything of disparage- 
ment, and the listener’s ears to hear 
anything in praise from him.’’ This is 
Cowley’s dictum, and a very true one. 
We are all so selfish, that we suspect 
self-praise, and think it to be no recom- 
mendation. Morever, an egotist of this 
sort will often relate the most absurd 
stories of himself rather than be silent. 
Hence he blunders on, filling his hear- 
ers with disgust, and himself reaping 
the mere tickling pleasure of hearing 
his own feats chronicled by his own 
tongue. People who are ill, and who 
have +uffered misfortune, are subject to 
this complaint. Poor women who gos- 
sip in the street can always be overheard 
saying something about themselves or 
their own misfortunes, 

The Scotch have a proverb, ‘‘you 
scratch me, and [’ll tickle thee;’’ and so 
two or three egotists, by a natural ad- 
hesion, seem t@stick to one another, as 
certain cunming old horses and cows will 
atand head and tail under a tree to flap 
away the flies. 

This passion of the mind takes some 
very curious forms, and when indulged 
in, leads to madness, certainly often to 
guilt. Can calm and quiet people, who 
know how empty fame is, understand 
those who will commit a crime to be 
talked about, or who will peril their 
lives in a dangerous performance, be- 
cause it pleases their egotism that others 
should stare at them ? Can we compre- 
hend the twisted brain of the madman 
who, being born a grocer or some ob- 
scure craftsman, goes mad on pride, and 
believes himself a king, and that the 
very keepers bow down to him? Can 
we but wonder at the washerwoman 
who, in spite of rebuffs, trouble, non- 
payment of her due, and the hard work 
of every day, 18 yet as self-opinioned, 
ay, and more 80, than the grandest 
duchess in the universe ? If we probe 
men of the world, men of probity, men 
of position, and great givers of charity, 
we shall often find self at the bottom of 
all. Self goes with us to bed; it rises 
with ua in the morning; we carry it to 
our counting-houses; the parson puts it 
on with his vestments; it kneels with 
the layman at his prayers. 

Yet, universal at it is, weare not wise 
unless we conquer it. We must go out 
of self to judge self, or we shall be ever 
Newitched by toys and gewgaws, and 
made blind in our own despite. When 
Maria, in the ‘*Twelfth Night” of Shaks- 
pere, wishes to punish a man, she gets 
om his blind side by his egotism. 

We laugh at the comedy, but are our- 
selves guilty of the motive which is its 
groundwork. Many of us being young, 
still think, after many rebuffs, that we 
are pleasant fellows, and are pretty sure 
to be welcomed in any comr-sny. There 
is not a man of us but de):eves in his 
heart of hearts that he couls win the 
of the best, preti‘est, and 
finest girl in the world, if he bad fair 


chance and time to propose to her. Tell 


B that A has really a natural antipathy 


to him, and thinks him odious; and he 

| Says, ‘*Hate me! 

achool, and our whippings should not | that is too absurd 
| 


Come, hang it, now, 
Every man bel 


eves in his personal in- 





fluence. The business can rever go on 
without him. The boys that are to suc- 
ceed him will overthrow all that he has 
built up; “the mice will play when the 
cat's away;’’ there will be quite a hole 
in the world when he falls through. 
But time should gently wean us of all 
that; it should teach us the best lesson, 
and the last—to distrust ourselves, to 
know our own weaknesses, to be gener- 
ous to the weaknesses of others, and to 
praise and acknowledge their goodness 
and wisdom. The whole task of life is 
to conquer self; the whole wisdom is to 
know self. Finally, self-abasement and 
self-judgment are so highly rated, that 
the remission of all other judgment is 
awarded to them by St. Paul. “Leta 
man examine himself,” he writes; “‘for 
if we would judge ourselves, we should 
not be judged.”’ 





WoeveRr has observed carefully, will 
have noticed a tendency among young 
men of the day, in speaking of female 
character, to decry it in general terms. 
To many of these wholesale libellers 
virtue in the female character is a fable. 
This volatile and base judgment is more 
a result of gross habit than conviction. 
If every young man, when he takes the 
name of woman lightly on his tongue, 
or feels the evil propensity to slander in 
his heart, would reflect that he has a 
mother, and perhaps sisters, he would 
pause: If the apologies for men who 
slander the sex to whom they owe iife 
and all its decencies were intelligent 
and sincere in their habit of slander, 
they would merit every being’s con- 
tempt. 

Tue thoughts which bring forth ac- 
tions, the actions which, repeating them- 
selves, become habits, the habits which 
form character, the character which is 
built into us and becomes our real selves 
—these are the threads out of which is 
woven the true happiness or the true 
woe of life, and from which they can 
never be separated. “Our deeds still 
travel with us from afar, and what we 
have been makes us what we are,”’ 

‘‘DOn’T write there,”’ said a man to a 
lad who was writing with a diamond 
pin on a pane of glass in the window of 
an hotel. ‘‘Why not?’’ was the reply. 
‘*Because you can’t rub it out.’’? There 
are other things which a man should not 
do, because they cannot rub them out. 
A heart is aching for sympathy, and an 
unkind word may make a more durable 
impression than that of the diamond on 
the glass. 

CONSIDERATION cannot be too care- 
ful, forethought cannot be too circum- 
spect, prudence cannot be too discreet; 
but the best way to insure these results 
is to confine them strictly within their 
proper limits, and never to permit them 
to interfere with the promptness of ac- 
tion, with integrity of purpose, and 
with fidelity to all engagements, 

THERE is no time spent so stupidly as 
that which inconsiderate people pass in 
a morning, between sleeping and wak- 
ing. He who is up may be at work, or 
amusing himself; he who is asleep is 
receiving the refrest:ment necessary to 
fit him for action; but the hours spent in 
dozing and slumbering are wasted with- 
out either pleasure or profit. 

In all evils which admit a remedy, 
impatience should be avoided, because 
it wastes that time and attention in 
complaints which, if properly applied, 
might remove the cause. 





Tue man who is habitually just in all 
ways is habitually cheerful and happy. 
The serenity and glow of a calm sum- 
mer day pervade his life. 





EVERY day brings its own duties and 
carries them along with it; and they are 
as waves broken on the shore, many like 
them coming after. 


Ir you have great talents, industry 


| will strengthen them; if moderate abili- 


' 


ties, industry will supply the deficiency 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. C.—Easter Island «= in the eastern 
part of the Pacific Ocean, latitude 27° south, 
distant about 2300 miles from the coast of 
South America. lt has rarely been visited. 


Masn.—The quotation is a very well- 
worn one: “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune,” will be found in Shakespeare's Julius 
Cwesar. 


Cc. R. W.—You had better divert your 
mind from your betrothed, unless he 
promptly reforms. It is a dangerous thing for 
& woman to marry a drunkard. it affords 
ample justification for terminating the en- 
gagement. 

Vaneg.—The origin of the oft repeated 
proverb, “After me the deluge,” is attributed 
generally to Prince Metternich, but the late 
Mr. Douglas Jerroid ascribes it to Madame 
Pompadour. The sentiment is, however, 
traced back to Suetonious. 


Lassitg.—Pasee, literally past, signifies 
anything that isoutof date. We should speak 
of a faded beauty as being passe fan. The 
inftials, 8. P. Q. R., stand for the Latin words, 
Senatus popuius que Romanus, meaning the 
Senate and people of Rome. 


R. 8. V. P.—Always reply to a note of 
invitation the day after you have received it; 
to a note on business, send an answer the 
same day. After accepting an invitation, 
should anything occur to prevent your going, 
send a second note in due time. 


A. B. N.—Having given the ring, it be- 
longs to the young lady, and if she does not 
choose to return it you cannot force her to do 
so. You have no right to it whatever. Of 
course, it would have been better taste in her 
to return it, and it would have been decidedly 
better taste in you not to have asked for its re- 
turn. 

SwEETHEART.—The Act of Settlement 
was passed in the reign of William III. (1701), 
by which the right to the crown is limited to 
the present reigning family, in regular legal 
succession. The Act, however, still farther 
limits the succession to such members of the 
family as are Protesant members of the 
Church of England,and if married, married 
to none but Protesants. 


INQUIRiING.—It is really associated with 
the doctrines of the Trinity. In the ancient 
ritual of the English marriages, the ring was 
placed by the husband on the top of the 
thumb of the left hand, with the words “In 
the name of the Father,” he then removed it 
to the forefinger, saying, “In the name of the 
Son;" then tothe middle finger, adding, “And 
of the Holy Ghost;” finally, he left it,as now, 
on the fourth finger, with the closing word 
“Amen.” 


CaRL.—The owner of a dog is, asa gen- 
eral rule, not Mable for any person bitten by 
the dog unless the owner knew that the dog 
had previously bitten someone. But a person 
has no right to place or suffer a dog so near 
the door of his house that any person coming 
on business can be bitten; and when a foot- 
path passes through premises the occupier 
has no right to put a dog with such a length of 
chain that he could bite a person going along 
such path. 


LEVON DALE. —Sleep-walking is constitu- 
tionai with some people, and recurrent under 
certain conditions; sometimes it is hereditary. 
If it is not so with you, and your dreams are 
bad and disturbing, it is most likely that you 
are out of health. In that case, consult a medi- 
cal man; very likely a course of medicine will 
set you to rights. Somet(mes purely physical 
treatment is of use; cold baths, or brisk spong- 
ing every morning, simple diet, and plenty of 
open air exercise, go far to remove the fancies 
which are very productive of disturbed 
nights. 


LorTix.—It is extremely difficult to de- 
stroy them. Insect powder seldom has any 
appreciabie effect. Rubbing the cat thor- 
oughly with turpentine three times a day has 
sometimes been recommended, and is said to 
lessen the number of the pests, but such a 
trentment is not pleasant either to the cat or 
the people of the house. Wormwood placed 
about the house ts said to banish the pest. If 
the cat is scrubbed five or six times a day ina 
tub of warm soap suds, and rubbed with cam- 
paor, pennyroyal or turpentine, it will be less 
troubled than befere, and the insects may dis- 
appear ina tew days, The treatment is dan- 
gerous, as the cat is iiable to lick the cam- 
phor, etc., when its fur is drying. 

WaLL FLoweR.—The beautiful ‘Miss 
Gunnings” were the daughters of John Gun- 
nings, Esq., of County Roscommon, an Irish 
gentleman of small means, who married a 
sister of the Earl of Mayo; the obscurity of 
their origin therefore was not so great as some 
people represented it tobe. Maria, the eldest, 
married to the Earl of Coventry, was born in 
1733, and her sister, Elizabeth, Dachess of 
Hamilton, in the following year. Elizabeth 
was married first,at May Fair Chapel, in the 
early part of the year 1752, and her sister three 
weeks later. “i think,’ says the critical Hor- 
ace Walpole, “their being two so handsome 
and such perfect figures ts their chief excel- 
lence; for, singly, I have seen much hand- 
somer women than either. Elizabeth was 
twice married, her second husband being the 
Duke of Argyll. The Countess of Coventry 
died from the effects of the excessive use of 
white lead in painting her face, in the year 
1760, about 27 years old. When the Miss Gun- 
ning who had become Duchess of Hamilton 
was presented at Court after her marriage, 
the noble persons at St. James’ actually 
climbed upon tables and chairs “to have a 








good stare, like the mere vulgar « 
a writer of the time 


rowd,” says 
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LIFE. 





BY SHIRLEY WYNER. 





Once, only once, the Summer and the Spring; 
onee, only once, the rapture that they bring; 
Onca, only once, we gather, if we may, 

Their lovely blooms that live but for a day, 
Are sweet but for an hour, and then—decay. 


A little while of blue sky and soft air, 

A little while when all is fresh and fair, 
A little while of glad unclouded sun, 

And all is over—Summer days are done; 
The leaves are leaving; Autumn ts begun. 


A weary time of useless bitter strife, 

A weary time of failing strength and life, 

A weary time of sullen mist and rain, 

Bare boughs, dead bloom, and age and care 
and pain; 

And then—ah, then, doth Spring return again? 


A Unique Instance. 


BY ALLEN ELLIOTT, 











{IVE up mental work entirely, leave 
London at once, and come to mé again 
this day month.” 

Hugh Ogilvie smiled a little at the 
brusque, decisive tones, and then the 
weary, barassed look settled down once 
more on his pale face. 

“The fact is——’ he began, and then 
stopped irresolutely. 

‘“‘The fact is,’’ finished Dr. Anson, ‘rest 
is to you the most disagreeable medicine | 
could prescribe, eh ?”’ 

“Well, yes, it is—just now. It seemsto 
mé,”’ slowly, ‘“‘that unless I have my work 
to think about——”’ he stopped again, look- 
ing down in frowning perplexity. 

‘Your fancies will get hold of you more 
than ever? No doubt, they will, at first; 
but mark me, Mr. Ogilvie, uniess you at 
once and entirely cease from mental work, 
and seek a fresh atmosphere, the results 
will be most serious.—most disastrous,” 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“This vague presentiment, these disturb- 
ing dreams, and all the nervous etceteras 
you have not described, but which I know 
you experience, are all the perfectly na- 
tural and commonplace results of over- 
work. You area barrister in fairy good 
practice—that would be eaough for most 
men—besides this, you write for a dozen 
journals, and have been bitten also by the 
worst of manias—the social reform patoph- 
leteering mania. Then on the top ofall 
this comes another excitement, another 
anxiety, as I imagine, of a particularly 
painful nature.”” He paused a moment 
and in that pause Dallas Green wood’s tace 
passed before Hugh Ogilvie’s eyea, as he 
sat there staring down on the thick carpet. 
—passed in all its gentle sweetness and 
high-bred beauty—and he scarcely heard 
the conciuding words ir the thin, cold 
voice, “And the inevitable end is break- 
down of the nervous system, which has 
been so foolishly overstrained.’’ 

There was another pause, but as Mr. 
Ogilvie was silent, nothing was to be done 
but to scrawl the usual bieroglyphics ona 
card and bring the interview toaclose, and 
then Hugh went out into the square again, 
and turned homewards, 

He walked slowly, bis head bent, his 
hat drawn over his eyes, utteriy uncon- 
scious of the half-curious, half-pitying 
glances cast upon him from time to time 
by the less busy passers-by, who, from re- 
marking that his was an unusually hand- 
some face, went on to think that it was 
strangely white and haggard and over- 
wrought—the face, indeed, of a man on 
the verge of a very dangerous illness, 

“Another anxiety of a particularly pain- 
ful nature!’’ He laughed shortly as the 
words came back to him, and it was then 
that he put his hand up and drew his hat 
down over his eyes, for they were burning 
and smarting enough without the blazing 
sun adding its quota. 

Her last little note lay in his pocket- 
book, already worn with frequent hand- 
ling, though it was but a month old; he 
knew it by heart, knew every turn of the 
pretty, undecided writing, from the begin- 
ning, ‘Dear Mr. Ogilvie,” toits signature, 
‘‘Yours sincerely, Dallas Green wood.”’ 

Sincerely. And he loved her so sincerely, 
80 passionately, 80 tenderly ! 

That little note was a constant reproach 
to him; he ceaselessly cursed his seifish 
folly in upsetting the calm, affectionate in- 
tercourse whieh had existed between them 
for so long. It had been “Hugh” and 
“‘Dallas,’’ till that evening, just a month 
ago, when he startled her by declaring his 
love with such burning eagerness, that she 
had been overwhelmed and almost frigh- 
tened—and had promised tremblingly to 


think about it—to write—and had written ! 
He had not seen her since, for almost 
immediately she had g @e away a iong 








visit to friends in Scotland, but he had 
tried to undo the mischief by writing to 
her in the old tone of f.sendliness, and 
asking her to forget his folly. “Never 
think of it,” he wrote, “a d never think 
of me but as your old friend Hugh. Mr. 
Ogilvie is my father.” And thesending of 
that letter had comforted him, and re 
assured her, not a little 

He was thinking it all over as he 
waiked back to his chambers in Benchers’ 
Avenue that day, and when he reached his 
room, he took that note out, and read it 
through again. Well, it was over, she 
would forget, and when they met again— 

That vague presentiment, that inexpli- 
cable foreboding, which had shadowed hitn 
of late, crept stealthily over him, as he 
stood there in the bright suntight, and the 
thought in his mind was checked strangely- 
He looked up, half afraid for a moment, as 
though another presence was in the room 
unknown to him, and then folded up the 
letter and put it away quickly, with a 
sudden resolve to stamp out these fancies 
which were growing upon him—to be a 
man, and battle manfully with himself. 

“When we met,” he said, speaking aloud 
in his determination to complete that 
thought, ‘‘she will have no cause for un- 
easiness, at least, she will be able to trust 
me—thank God.” And then he went to 
work vigorously, for there was much to 
be done before evening, when he went to 
dine with an old schoolfellow at the Hol- 
born. They went to the theatre afterwards, 
and it was not until they were returning 
that Hugh suddenly remembered he had 
not yet decided where to go on the mor- 
row. 

Fulke Barry burst out laughing when he 
heard. 

‘‘How eminently characteristic, as you 
would say yourself! (io to London Bridges, 
and make your choice from the time- 
tables. But, surely, old man, yeu have 
some notion ?” 

“Not the faintest. I hate most country 
places, except a corner in Cornwall nodody 
knows of but myself, dat that’s too far. | 
want to be within the pale of civilization— 
I mean London.” 

“Then fali back on my idea.’’ 

And then they said good-night, and 
Hugh walked back by himself, through 
the quiet moonlit streets—thinking about 
her. 

He was very tired and utterly disinclined 
for exertion of any kind, but, neverthe- 
less, set himself to stady maps and time- 
tables with no definite result at 1.30 A. M., 
except a feverish headache. He went to 
bed at last, still thinking vexed!ly of his 
journey, and half-resolved to go to Corn- 
wall after all, and with the thought came 
a quieting vision of the quaint, sleepy 
village he knew, with its cool depths of 
greenery, and the little brawling brook 
which ran through it—a soothing vision, 
which remained with him almost till he 
slept. But it left him then, for he had a 
strange and terrible dreain. 

A terrible dream. 

He was alone— Merciful God, how terri- 
ble !—he was alone in thick darkness in a 
wood, And be was there for some dread 
purpose, the very thoughtot which chilled 
his blood, though as yet be knew not what 
it was. Through that dense blackness, 
Something was coming to him—Something 
nnspeakably bideous, from which, with 
choking terror, he turned to flee, but could 


not move his feet, though his strained 
heart almost burst in the effort. 
The struggle half woke him, and he 


grasped the bedclothes in a frantic on 
deavor to free himself, dimly conscious that 
this was but an evil dream—but they broke 
into rotten twigs in his hands, 

And while he stood thus paralysed, gaz 
ing into the darkness, the face and figure 
of a woman became dimly outlined before 
him. 

A dead woman. But with open eyes, 
glazed and hard, which stared a ghastly 
story into bis. 

In his dreain he almost died as he looked 
and felt that his own face too was stiffen- 
ing—darkening—— 

A strange half twilight had gradually 
encompassed the figure; he saw clearly 
every feature, every <istail of the dress, saw 
too—ah cruelty !—why the poor face was 
so blackened and convulsed, though in 
agony he tried to turn away his eyes—for 
she had inoved—had put up her hands 
had laid bare those discolored bruises on 
her throat—— 

And he recognized with a sudden flash 
a rare old-fashioned silver necklace which 
he had given Dallas (Greenwood on her lat 


birthday. 


tecognized it with an exclamation of 
horror, of incredulity, which died upon his 
DS as this “ pat bending for ward 
% ame A, awone w na 


| was the time, in this peaceful, 
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name upon his lips and the cold dews of 
agony running down his face—— 

“Barn wood.” 

a * 7 7 . . 

A few hours later, as Hugh Ogiivie was 
sitting lietleasly over his breakfast, hasty 
steps rounded apon the stairs, and after a 
rapid knock, Fulke Barry entered, with a 
radiant face. 

“Look here, Ogilvie,” he began at once, 
shaking hands, ‘have you settled where 
to go yet?’ 

“Nota bit of it, just where I was last 
night.’’ 

“Well then, what do you say to the 
governor's place in Hampshire? he's only 
just bought it you know, butit’s furnished 
and all that, and Mrs. Behn’'s there, an 
awfully jolly old soul, and there's heaps 
of books knocking about, and altogether 
it’s not a bad shanty, and the old chap said 
he’d be delighted if you would go—now 
Just deciae sensibly !’’ 

“But,” began Hugh. 

“There aren’t any buts,”’ Mr. Barry in- 
terrupted; “the governor's off to Scotland 
by the 10.50 and I must get back in time 
do be agreeable now, old man, just for 
once !’’ 

7 shail be only too glad; it’s most aw- 
fully good——”’ 

“Oh, do dry up, Mrs. Behn isin an awful 
funk becanse the governor isn’t going 
down after all, and she has everything on 
its hind legs to receive him; she will wel- 
come you as specially sent by Providence 
to eat her pies! I was a duffer not to think 
of it last night. (Good-bye, the 249 from 
Waterloo is the best to go by—I’ll wire to 
Mrs. Behn, take care of yourself.” 

He was gone, flying downstairs, as he 
shouted his last exhortation, leaving Hugh 
relieved, grateful, yet singularly and un- 
acoountably depressed. 

He went back to the break fastsable 
slowly and thoughtfully, and was about 
to unfold his newspaper when it suddenly 
struck him that he knew neither the name 
of the station nor of the house. He wes 
unreasonably vexed with himself for for- 
getting to ask, and with Barry for not re- 
mem.>ering to say, and the ludicrous ele 
ment ‘a the situation did not strike him at 
first, though he smiled as he dispatched a 
telegram to his friend. 

‘(Ham pshire rather vague address; please 
wire back name of station and house,” 

He had some time to wait for the reply, 
for it took Barry haif-an-hour to get home, 
and another twenty minutes passed before 
itcame; he spent that time in a state of 
impatient irritability which he could not 
control; pacing back wards and forward in 
his sitting-room restiossly fidgetting wit.. 
the ornaments on his mantel-piece, trying 
to fix his attention on the newspaper, but 
flinging it down in disgust. An unreason- 
able, an almost fearful expectation was 
upon bim—of what he knew not, but it in- 
creased with every moment, till, when the 
telegram did come, his trembling fingers 
could scarcely tear it open. 

It was very short. 

“Sorry for omission, name of station and 
house the same. Barnwood.,’’ 

A fly met Hugh Ogilvie at Barnwood 
Station and conveyed him to the house, a 
long, low building, covered with roses, 
clematis and creepers, on which his tired 
eyes rested gratefully; it was late in the 
afternoon too, and a cool little breeze had 
sprung up and was stirring the leaves 
musicaily, #0 that altogether his first im- 
pressions of the place were most refresh- 
ing and soothing. Mrs. Behn, a comely, 
comfortable little woman, met him in 
hall, and respectiully introducing herself, 
led the way into a quaint, light-tinted, 
three-cornered room, where tea was laid 
on a table by the window which opened 
inte the flower garden. He*took”’ toitall 
atagiance,and sat down with a sigh of sati«- 
faction, abie even to burst out laughing as 
a ridiculous recollection of Fulke’s speech 
about the pies came back to him, when 
one emitting a delicious aroma was actu- 
ally put upon the table; for Mra. Behn, 
upon whom his hollow eyes and thin 
cheeks had madeéa profound impression, 
had straightway determined tocomfort his 
soul with savory meats, 

He rambled about the garden after 
taking quiet pleasure in its silence and 
old-fashioned sweetness, and at last, lean- 
ing over a gate which led into a great wite 
cornfield at one side, he thought that now 
wholesorn: 
solitude, to think out that—coincidence 


He would think reasonably and collect 


| ediy—and would put to rest for ever those 
senseless fancies, that indefinabie «x porta 
tlon—- 
Ah, thickly throbbing heart ' He 
dropped his head upon his 
and stood there rm eens 
x ® 4 





the | 


tea, | 


come gray and shadowy when he straigh- 
tened himeelf again and walked beck 
slowly to the house. 

Mra. Bebn was superintending the lay- 
ing of supper in the pretty parlor, and 
passing him in the hall as he was preper- 
ing to go upstairs, caught sight of his face, 
and uttering an exclamation, hurried for- 
ward. 

“You are ill, sir?” she said, putting her 
hand apon his arm and looking up at bim 
concerned ly. 

He paused for a moment before answer- 
ing, and when he spoke his voice sounded 
to her strangely calm; there was a tone tn 
it which somehow territied her. 

“Lam not very weil and will go to my 
room; kindly do not trouble about supper,” 
and as he saw that ahe still looked alarmed, 
‘pray do not be uneasy, I shall be well to 
morrow,” and she watched him go up 
stairs, and heard him shut and lock his 
door. 

Face to face with the night 

Lying back in an armchair by the open 
window, with the blessed night breese 
cooling that hot and throbbing brow; nerv- 
ing himself to look back into that dead 
face which hung over him, into those en- 
sleeping eyes, and to understand and to 
obey the mute command they brought. 

Mra. Behn, listening anxiously at the 
door before retiring for the night, heard 
no sound, and hoped he was asleep, and 
went to bed herself, thinking of him pity- 
ingly. 

It was nearly one o'clock when Hugh 
Ogilvie stood up, and deliberately shutting 
down the window, opened his door and 
went downstairs. 

The bolts of the front door were easily 
drawn back, and closing it quietly behind 
him, he went out into the night 

o * 2 o « a 

It was very dark. 

He stood atill for a moment at the gate, 
and put bis hand to his head vaguely, 
then turned to the left. The road was 
very steep and in back repair, and from 
time ty time he stumbied, but went on an 
scarcely conscious of it, till he reached the 
top of the hill, Till then the hedges, tall 
and thick, had lined the way on either 
side, but now they became thinner, broken 
and straggling, and he could see dimly 
that to his left lay fields, whileon the right 
tall trees rose up, at intervals at first, then 
thickly. 

This would be the wood. 

Leaning against the hedges, drawing his 
breath painfully, his lips parched —bat 
still resolute, 

And entered the wood. With arma out- 
atretched felt his way between the low- 
spreading branches, and when the livid 
face faded from before him, knew that his 
quest was ended— 

And suddenly came back to himeslf, 

Madman ! to be thus mnastered by bis evil 
imagination—to let a drean— 

Oh, God in Heaven! what was this on 
which he stumbied ? Ob, that this might 
beadream ! Kneeling down, wildly teel- 
ing with bis hands, till they touched-——oh, 
agony of horror!—that upturned. elay- 
cold face! 

Heaprang to his feet again and uttered 
acry 80 wild and hoarse that it echomd in 


his own brain for ever after “Light— 
lighé light!’ The horror of thick dark- 
ness he had dreamed! of wax worse ten 


thousand fold in reality he struck metch 
after match wildly, til! at last one burned, 
and holding it closely to the ground he 
yaze| the weak flan.e flickered for an in- 
stent over the poor tortured face, the star- 


ing eyes, glanced on the silver of the neck 


lace —and went out— 

He tried to ery aloud again, but his 
tongue clave to the rr of of bis mouth, eo 
eonvulsive shudder darted through his 
frame, something snapped in his brain, 
and he tore bis way tack through the 


trees, leapt the hedge and hounded down 
the road in a mad frenzy « 
the crowd of dead faces pressing Upon hin 
tril t? 
and he was iying prone 


[ terror, through 


from every 4ide ere Wae aw stumble, 


and a stifled sob 
upon bis face, oulaide the gates of HKarn- 
wood, 

. * * * . 

Weeks passed befor: Hlugh Oywilvie woke 
to rational contemypla! of things around 
him, weeks during © t 
if that for 
come, but when 


it was deouttfui 


the tter would ever 


turn 


at lenyvt! the fluctuations 


between delirium a in BLU DOF 


ceased, recovery becane@ga mere ieation 
of time and ecaretul uursing 
His ilinesas surprised noe one w ad 
“en } during that last week in I, n 
men «ald that he waa ! for brain tever 
a iead certainty, « Fulke Harry t 
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morning,” he said. “When | got back to 
the governor I said, ‘if that chap doesn't 
look out, bis root will come off’! so Mra. 
Bepn’s letter did not surprise me much; 
you won her beart completely; do you 
know whatshe called you to me when | 
came? ‘that dear beautiful young gentice 
man!" and Hugh laughed weakly. 

No one knew the final cause which had 
precipitated his iliness; bis incoherent 
ravings of the wood and the woman were 
too discon nected to suggest anything to his 
nurses, and when be remembered it al! 
himeeif, be carefaliy avoided ail mention 
of that last night. He waited patiently to 
be told what he knew he must one day 
bear, but it wase long time coming; not 
until he was weil enough to come down- 
staire without assistance, and sit in the 
light parlor, did Mrs. Bebn at length im- 
part a history of the crime with which 
Kogland was ringing. 

Later in the day on which he had been 
taken ill, two laborers found the dead 
body of a woman in the wood; at the in- 
quest which followed it bad been identi- 
fied as that of Katharine Wilson, the 
daughter of a small farmer in the neigh- 
borhood, who had left her home some 
time previously and bad not since been 
heard of; the cause of death was evident, 
bat bow accomplished there was no evi 
dence to show, though from the marks 
upon the neck, it was suppored that a 
necklace of some kind had been twisted 
round; no such necklace, however, had 
been found, and no string or handkerchief 
of any kind; it was therefore supp red 
that the murcerer had removed it, toaring 
detection by lis means, Albmolutely n> 
thing could be asoertained of the gir! « 
life after she left home, though a wedciig 
ring on ber finger pointed to the fact that 
she wae married, and the result of the in 
quiry waa, that a verdictof wilful murder 
was returned against a person, or persons, 
unkaown, 

o * * ” ° . 

The efiecta of this incident in his life 
upon Hugh Ogilvie, were what might have 
been ex pected; it aged him cousiderably; 
he was easily knocked up, was utterly 
incapable of his former hard work, though 
he could still get throug’ an 
amount in one of his fite of nervous 
euergy, and though he utterly rejected the 
preposterous notion that the neckiet he 
had given Dallas was the same on which 
his match had flickered in the wood, he 
was yet unable to disassociate the idea 
from his thoughts of the crime. It would 
have been wiser perhaps bad he imparted 
the whole story of his dreain and ita con 
sequences to some healtny minded friend, 
and indeed he longed to do sometimes, 
but shrank from the inevitable question 
ing, and the possibile ridicule, to which he 
would be submitted, Iinstinetively he 
knew that more was yet to follow, anid 
his first conscious thought each morning 
as he woke was ‘Will it be to-day ?"’ 

It was not until late in the October of 
that year that he first heard of Duailas 
Green wood's eugagement. 

He had looked in at Mra Hay’s “At 
Home," and Flora Hay, the good natured 
talkative daughter of the house, was his 
informant, 

**]t's really quite an old affair,” she said, 
talking #0 fast that she did not notice pow 
deadly pale her listener had become, ‘but 
it has only just been announced—why 
there was any delay atall i’im sure! don't 
know; he's awfully rich—do you know 
bim at all —a Captain Kingston, none of 
us had ever heard of him before, he has 
been in India for years, came back in 
April, I think it was, but only went about 
a littie, and met Dallas in the country.” 

**Indeed ?”’ 

“They are to be warried in the spring 
and I’m to be a bridesmaid—wasu't it 
sweet of Dallas to ask me? and then they 
go back to India.”’ 

“To India?’ 

Yea, the captain has got to be there in 
October,’’ 

And then someone else claimed Miss 
Hay's attention, and Hugh got away un- 
obeerved, and siiut himself into his rooms 
with hisown thoughts. 

It was sing lar that not once that winter 
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did those two meet, till just before Christ. | 


maa, and then they met at Barnwood. 

He had been urgentiy invited by the 
Barrys to spend the festive week with 
them, and st first bad no thougbtof accep- 
tance in his mind, loathing as he did the 
name of the place, for ever associated in 
hie mind as it was with suffering and 
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apparent enough to those about him, who 
remarked also a singular tinge of defiance 
in hix manner, utterly at variance with bis 
usus! quiet courtesy. 

Bot it was not tillthe very moment of 
bis croming the threshold of Barnwood, 
that with lightning intuition, he knew he 
ought never to have come, ought even 
now to make an excuse and go away as 
soon as might be, and as that last thought 
passed through his mind, Mra. Barry 
eame out into the ball, and behind her, 
with welcoming hands outstretched and 
shining kindly eyes, came Dallas. 

The meeting was over in a moment, and 
be was talking lo Mrs. Barry of his Journey 
down, and she was seolding him gently 
for look ing overworked, ail quite naturally 
and siinply—and yet—it would have Leen 
better to go. 

“We area pretty big party,’’ Dalias was 
saying, ‘the Musgraves, and Mra. Bird, 
and two or three of Fulko’s friends, whom 
I don’t know, and Mr. Gundry, and some 
more are coming to-morrow—we'll fill 
every corner.” 

“But ian't it tiresome about the Gen- 
eral?’ Mrs. Barry said, vexedly. ‘He 
couldn't come down by this train, and bas 
to wait for the wretched slow one that 
doesn't getin till midnight, and | firmly 
believe it's going to snow heavily.” 

“My dearest wother,’’ Fulke remon- 
alrated with laughing eyes, “it has about 
as much notion of snowing as it bas of 
thundering.”’ 

“Well, it's cold enough for it, at any 
rate,”’ bis mother answered, shivering. 
‘Come and have some tea, Hugh—there’s 
nobody in the drawing rooui; we are hav- 
are dressing.”’ 
Kingston?” he ssaked, 
with a nervous smile, as he followed her 


ing dinner early, and tuey 
“And Captain 
info the drawtng-room. 


‘ide comes lLomorrow evening; have 
you met bim?"’ 

“No” 

“Dallas isa very sweet girl,”’ Mra Barry 
sald conhdentially, as she poured out the 
tea, “and is utter!y in love with him and he 
with her, but soruehow | don’t feel satis 


fied with the imateh, and neither does 
Fulke”’ 

“Why not? 

“Well, for one thing, Fulke doesn’t like 
him, and you kuow how clever he is 
about reaiing character, dear boy, and 
theo | uiyself never feel quile comfortable 
talking to him, though the General says 
is all ponsens6, and only iny imagina- 
ton,’ 

“Hlow do you mean quite?” 

“Lt always seems to me—of course this 
is botween ourselves, I talk to you just 
as | would to Fulke, Hugn—it seems to 
mse thal he is always thinking of some- 
thing palntul, he looks al one in an absent 
so.rtot way, and (hen a look comes into 
his eyes Lhal makes one creep—a look of 
reworse, | waa going to say,’’ Mrs, Barry 
finivLed, hall-apologetically. ‘I’: afraid, 
Hough, you'll think mé6a very foolish old 
wouan.” 

“What does Fulke say ?’’ 

tie was lean'ng forward, with his elbows 
on bis Knees, siowly stirring the tea she 
had given bim;in the halla laughing dis- 
pute about the weather signs was going on. 

“tie says that Captain Kingston always 
looks on his guard—you know what he 
teas, Always ex pecting—’’ 

* Yes 

They were silent tor a littlo, his face, 
sttilin shadow, was turned to the fire, and 
troubled 

“You see, Hugh, | have known Dallas 
ever since sie wasa littie thing, and love 
her almost like my own, and 
absolutely she believes in 


know how 
and is guided 
by those whom she loves, and that’s why 
| feel so—so anxious that there should be 
no mistake,” 

“¥en,” 

‘Bat, after all,’’ sighing, “I suppose her 
own heart Knows best, and as I said be- 
fore, in only a foolish old woman, and 
there's no doubt that itis a love match on 
both sides.” And Dallas coming in at 
that moment, (he talk turned to the Gen- 
eral and the business which had taken 
him to London, and Hugh had only to 
listen and putin a word now and then, 
watching, Gutof that shadow in which he 
sat, the swiftly changing 6xpressions on 
her face, 

He bad not been following their con- 
versation closely, and for the moment was 
wondering why her eyes had suddenly 


| brightened and deepened tenderly, when 


death. But this very horror and shrink- | 


ing finally made him accept in a fit of selt- 
contempt, when he jeered at himeeif and 
hie fancies, and resolved to master them, 
and he waited for the day of his arrival! 
there in a restiessiy excited frame of mind 





she turned to him eagerly. 
“And oh, Hugh, I had almost forgotten 
to tell you--guess what (ierald is going to 


| bring down with him?’ 


lie shook his head, and she did not no 
tice how pained was the siniie, 


Do you remember the Indian necklace 
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you gave last birthday? Well, Gerald 
took it to London ever so long ago to have 
it made smaller—you remember how 
much too large it was? Well, it came 
back, but somehow, I forget how, before 
Gerald sent it on to me it got crushed, and 
two of the segments were quite broken off, 
so he had to send it back again 

Darkness. The light had left his eyes— 
the girl's voice sounded miles away—— 

It was iying at his feet—— 

‘and that’s why Gerald could not come 
down to-day, be wanted to bring it bhim- 
seif.’’ 

Dead silence, Mre. Barry wondered @ 
little, and Dallas suddenly recollected her- 
self with a hot flush—how thoughtless 
she bad been to speak to him about--Ger- 
ald; but his manner had been 80 natural, 
40 affectionate and brotberly asin the old 
days, that sbe had almost forgotten in her 
great happiness that once he had hoped tw 
be to her what Gerald Kingston was. 

She turned, that flush still burning on 
her cheeks, to ask Mrs. Barry sowe trivial 
question that came to her tongue first, and 
Hugh rose to KO; he moved the chairs out 
of his way a liitie awkwardly and noisily 
as it seemed to his hostess, and found some 
difficulty in opening the door, Fulke was 
in the hail, manipulating adog collar with 
the assistance of a groom. 

“Going upstairs ?"’ he interrogated with- 
out turning bis head, ‘You've got the 
same room you had before—pleasant re 
collections !”’ 

He held by the bannister going up, 48 
one who cannot 866 clearly, and b fore en- 





tering stood for a momentin the duorway 
of that room looking in, and the look in 





his 6yes Was such a8 w6 see lu the eyes ol 


an animal caught in the toils. 

For he knew this was the beginning of 
the ena. 

Contrary to Mrs, Barry's prediction, 
rain instead of snow came in the night, 
and poured down steadily ail next day, 
with the inevitable resuit that sho telt 
overwhelmed bv ber responsibilities as 
hostess, and the gueste lounged about the 
house trying not to look bored, and in- 
wardly regretting London fascinat ons dis- 
mally. 

The morning was bad, but the afternoon 
was worse, and at last in desperation some 
of the men went out walking in water- 
proofs, preferring that to the melancholy 
atinosphere of the house, and of these 
Hugh Ogiivie was one. He went no larther 
than the garden, however, at tirst walking 
in the shrubbery, out as the crackling of 
the twigs under his feet vecame intoler- 
able, pacing backwards and forwards a 
walk at some distance from the house, and 
thinking—thinking, with a strange sad 
intensity, of his life, bis ambitions, 

As the dusk ywathered aid the windows 
of the house Lit up, the men returned from 
their walk, and the women flocked back 
into the pretty drawing room and waited 
tor lea, hoping that things would be more 
cheerful now, but the solitary figure under 
the dripping trees still paced to and fro 
with sunken head—thinking—as a man 
thinks who is under sentence of death. 


The depression which 
guests had so painfully experienced that 
day did not disperse witb lights and the 
tea kottle—on the contrary, it increased, 
No one was in théir usual spirits, not even 
Fulke, who, rarely uusociabie, now felt 
heartily sick of everyone and longed to 
shut himself up fora coiusforting smoke, 


Mra, Barry’s 


A certain Joeling of expectation, too, crept 
into the atmosphere—a doubtful feeling, 
which tmnade some of the women fee! a 
little nervous, 

Terrible pauses occurred ip the conversa- 
tiou—silences which made the:nsel ves felt, 
tili Mra. Barry’s bands shook as she filled 
the cups, and she had to steady her voice 
belore speaking. 

“Captain Kingston is almost due, is be 
not?’ she said, smiling constrainedly. 
“Falke, the carriage has gone, | suppose?” 

“Yos, ages ago.’’ 

Anotber pause, then a little start and ex- 
clamation from Dallas, for she had 
her tea suddenly. 

“Oh, | am so sorry Y’ 
in ber breath. People began to taik to 
each other spasmodically and appeared 
not to see that her eyes were full of tears 
and her mouth trembling. 

“What's the matter with the house?” 
Bob Gundry muttered toa neighbor. ‘Has 
anybody been murdered here? I feel like 


upset. 


Toere was a cateh 





hanging myself.’ 
‘I think we all feel like that,’’ Mrs. Bird 
apewered in a low voice. “I! feel as if | 


something borrible were about to hap- 
pen.”’ 

“What are we all waiting here for? 
someone 6186 InUuriInUured “Whyd we 
gO Upstairs and breathe 4 rally? 














“T tell you,” answered Mra. Rird, “we 
are waiting for something.”’ 

Dalias had slipped out of the room ana 
taken refuge in the deserted morning- 
room, to recover. She was very angry 
with herself for being s0 foolish. She 
would confess it all to Gerald when he 
came, and he would tell her she wasa 
silly little woman to cry because she spilt 
her tea. In spite of this scolding ad. 
dressed to herself, however, the lump in 
her throat swelled painfully and the tears 
came thick and fast, and kneeling down 
by the sofa, her faced buried in the cush- 
ions, she sobbed unrestrainedly, hyateri- 
cally, trembling from head to foot. The 
paroxysm did not last long, but left her 
shaken, ready to cry altanything, and after 
bathing ber face, she came down to the 
mornimg-fodm, resolved to wait there tij! 
ibe carriage returned, and not go back to 
that strange, silent, drawing-room. 

She had not turned up the lamps, and 
the room was full of shadows, which pre- 
sentiy, in her overwrought state of mind, 
became unbearable, 

Had it stopped raining? No, it was still 
coming down mercilessl!y—she could hear, 
though it was almost too dark to see; and 
then she suddenly caught sight of that 
figure under the trees, and for a moment 
wondered who it could be—then with in- 
finite compassion in her heart knew that 
it was Hugh. 

Had hé gone out there in the rain be- 
cause——?_ Oh, no, no! she hoped he bad 
gotoverthat! She was not a woman to 
rejoice in conquests; the thought that this 
man still loved her filled her with distress 
and pity, but she could not really believe 
that it was so, And while she argued 
down the thought, the carriage lamps 
flasned ap the drive, and ina sudden rusb 
of gladness she forgot all else but that Ger. 
ald Kingston had come, and tarning up 
the lainps she opened the door and stood 
wailing, wondering if he would know she 
was in beré—her heart bearing bigh. 

And he did know she was there, and 
came. The General and Fulke had gone 
into the bali to receive him. Mrs, Barry 
reuiained at her tea-table. There was a 
general feeiiug in the sir that impelled 
people to talk in whispers, It was with 
real difficulty that Mrs, Bird kept up a 
conversation nataraily, with ber ueighbors 
—but even she gave up. 

“Are we going umd?" she said ina low 
voice to Mr. Gundry. **Why are we all 80 
pale ?”’ 

Then the door opened, and Captain 
Kingston came in with Dalias and Fulke, 

Tiere was a little inovement, a wave of 
naturalness, while mutual greetings 
passed. Hestoodin the full light of the 
large contre lainp, Smiling down at Mra. 
Barry a3 she asked Lira some trivial ques- 
tion about his journey; and it was as he 
stood thus that Hugh Ogilvie, entering the 
room, first saw him. Gerald Kingston 
turned his head, looked carelessly at him 
—then intently—and turning round fully, 
but slowly, a8 though moved by a power 
other than his own will, stood motionless, 
livid to the lips. 

It was so marked that the words died 
away on the lips of those who saw—so 
warked that an intense silence fell upon 
the room, whileevery eye wasturned upon 
Lhose two in strained expectancy. And 
then, in a low, hoarse voice, Gerald Kings- 
ton spoke, 

“I have dreamed of you,’”’ he said’ “ever 
since the night | saw you kneeling by her 
In the wood.’’ 

lie had dropped his face upon his hands, 

The General waa the first to speak. 

“Come into another room,’ he said 
roughly, taking bim by the arm; ‘for 
God's sake 66 a man!” 

Two strange nen were in the hall; one 
of them stepped forward as Kingston, with 
that dazed look on his face, followed Gen- 
eral Barry out, and touching him gently, 
looked up meaningly. 

“What's this?’ The General's voice, 
harsaly imperative, brought the guests 
crowding to the drawing room door, Ger- 
al Kingston, standing passive, seemed 
unconscious of what was going on. 

“This gentleman must come with us,” 
the eider of the men answered hurriedly; 
‘he is arrested.”’ 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“He is arrested, sir, on a charge of mur- 
der, committed in June last— Katharine 
W ilson.”’ 

it seemed only a moment and the hall 
was 6mpty again, and the cab wheels tear- 
ing up the gravel outside. 

In the drawing-room two women had 
fainted, but no one noticed them at first, 


|; and then suddenly Mrs. Bird cried out to 


someone for God's sake to look at Mr. 
Ogilvie 
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laid him down fiat on the floor, and kneel- 
ing by him Fulke put his hand upon his 
heart—and recoiled. 

“T knew it,” Bob Gundry said quietly; 
‘4f I’m not mistaken, he has been ex pect- 
ing death all day.” 

— ea ai 
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circle of arteries, from whici: spring 

great numbers of small arterial vessels 
carrying a profuse blood supply through- 
out the whole mass, and capable of con- 
traction in small tracts, so that smali areas 
of the brain may, at any given moment, 
become bloodless, while other parts of the 
brain may at the same time become highiy 
congested. Now, if the brain, or any part 
of it, be deprived or partially deprived of 
the circulation of blood through it, or if it 
be excessively congested and overloaded 
with blood, or if it be subjected to local 
pressure, the part of the brain s0 acted 
upon ceases to perform its functions, The 
brain’s regularity, and the sanity and 
completeness of the thought which is one 
of the functions of its activity, depend 
upon the normal quantity of blocd pass- 
ing through all its parts, and the healthy 
quality of the blood so circulating. If we 
press upon the carotid arteries which pass 
up through the neck to form the arterial 
circle of Willis at the base of brain witbin 
the skull, we quickly produce insensibility. 
Thought is abolished, consciousness is lost; 
and if tbe pressure be continued all auto- 
matic actions of the body—such as the 
beating of the heart, breathing motions of 
the lungs, which maintain life, and which 
are controlled by the lower brain centres 
of ganglia—are quickly stopped, and death 
follows. 

During sleep, the convoluted surface of 
the upper part of the brain, which in 
health and in the waking state is faintly 
pink, like a blushing cheek, becomes white 
and bloodiess. It is in these upper con- 
volutions that the will and directing power 
resides; so in sleep the will is abolished 
and consciousness fades gradually away 
as the blood is pressed out vy the contrac- 
tion of the arteries. The same effect 1s at- 
tainable by altering the quality of the 
blood passing through the brain, by tne 
chloroform or other toxic substances, 
Though not conscious of the mechanism 
producing arterial cOntraction and blood- 
lessness, we are not altogether without 
control of it. Some possess marked con- 
trol over it. 1 can generally put myself 
to sleep at any hour of the day, either in 
the library chair or in the brougham. 

Now, & word regarding what 1s meant 
by r. flex action. The nerves leading from 
the various organs to the brain convey 
swift messages to iis various parts, whic, 
are answered by reflected waves of im- 
pulse. Tickle the soles of the feet, and 
you excite contraction of the toes, involun. 
tary laughter, or perhaps only a shudder- 
ing and skin-contraction known as goose- 
skin. The irritation of the nerves end in 
the skin has carried a message to tho in- 
voluntary or the voluntary ganglia of the 
brain, which has reflected back nerve- 
impul»es contracting the muscles of the 
feet or the skin-muscles, or giving rise to 
associated ideas and laughter. 

This ideo-moter or sensory moter sys- 
tem of nerves can thus produce automa- 
tically and witbout the consciousness of 
the individual, a series of muscular con- 
tractions. And the ovats of arteries are 


A sit base of the brain is a complete 
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Se 
clue to the phenomena of hypaotiam, The 
will may be éasiiy abolished under the in- 
fluence of imagination or sudden impres- 
sion, even in animals the least imaginative 
and physically most restless and active. 1 
take a cock trom my barnyard, and not 
Withstanding his struggles and screams, 
Place him quietly and firmly on a level 
board and draw a chalk line from his 
beak, which I have depressed until it 
touches the board, and he remains there 
motioniess and hypnotized. Rabbits, 
guineapigs and cther animals may be 
readily hypnotized~-Pesition, tactile im- 
pression, and possibly also mental impres- 
sion, are the means used. _ 

1 come now to consider the subsequent 
conditions of the person who has sub- 
mitted to any of the processea of hypno- 
tization “r mesmerism. The individual is 
reduced, more or less perfectly to the 
state of a living automaton. The upper 
brain is more or less completely and re. 
gularly oloodiess and its functions in 
abeyance, The will is abolished, sns- 
pended, or enfeebied. Sleep has been 
induced while the thought bas been on the 
operator, and the suggestions whica he 
makes or the directions which he gives are 
carried out without the intervention of the 
will of the subject, and wore or lesa coim- 
pletely without bis knowledge. He is an 
instrument on the keys of which the 
Operator way piay his own tune. 

It may be asked, what are the added 
powers of clairvoyance, prediction of 
future events, insight into bidden things, 
etc., often attributed somnaumbulists 
and hypnotics, and so frequently em 


to 


ployed as a means of extoriing money. | 


rhe answer is one word—-im- 
posture! 

It is known that a bypuotic can be led to 
perform, under influence of suggestion, 
acts which are dangerous to himself and 
others, and which are in themselves eri 
minal—to thieve, to commit arson, or to 
attempt violence—and there is reason to 
believe that certain subjects can be made 
to receive a suggestion having in ita time 
element. Such a subject can oe told, “On 
tuis day week, ata given time, you will 
return to the hypnotic stale, goto a given 
place, steal such and such property, attack 
such and such a person, and you will not 
remember who gave you the direction.”’ 

There is a tiine-element in all nerve ac- 
tions, and the operations of the brain. A 
person going to sleep at night says: ‘1 
will wake at six o'clock to-morrow worn- 
ing, for I have to catch a train;’’ and he 
does it. This is a fainiliar example of a 
deferred suggestion, operating at a mo- 
ment indicated sevoral hours before. Ague 
chills are known to return at @ certain 
every third or fourth day. The sensation 
of hunger is periodic according to habit of 
the hour of eating. The periodie chrou- 
ometric and involuntary Operation of the 
nervous system is imported into hypno- 
tism. 


given in 
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Tne Pony’s Sansatru.—A well-known 
and highl y-estesined clergyman, of vener- 
able age, whofor the benefit of his health 
resided in the country about half a-dozen 
miles from bis church, was accustomed, 
not being able to walk the distance to and 
fro, to ride town ona long strong 
litttle pony. 

Ata big meeting that was cal.ed to pro 
test against railway trains running on a 
Sunday in the neighborhood, and at which 
the old clergyanan was the principal 
speaker, a man interrupted him with a 
request for the fourth commandment, and 
got him to admit that theiaw given there 
applied as much to thé pony as it did to 
the ox or the ass, 

The result was that for two Sundays the 
venerable cleric came on fog, but on the 
third he caine on tbe pony as isusal, @x- 
plaining to the people that he had con 


into 
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he who enjuys the conaciousnens of deserv- 
ing tbe esteem of his follow-men will be 
the continual recipient of their esteem, ai 
though he of al) others may have vecone 
best able to do without it. 
LL ea 
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Ninety-five years ago the Religious Tract 
Society was founded. Since then it has 
printed the Gospels in 201 languages; it 
has iseued the “Pilgrim's Progress’ in &7 
languages; its ‘New Testament Comment 
ary’ has appeared in Chinese, Arabic, 
Syriac, Mabratt, tengall, Tamil, Urdo, 
Hindu, Canarese, Singhalese and Karen. 
Laat year it sent out 67,000,000 of publica 
tions, 

The city fathers of Franktort are exer- 
cised about the notices of theatrical man. 
agers respecting the time when perform- 
ances are over. The chief of police bas 
ordered thata fine of ten marks muat be 
paid when any performance ends fifteen 
minutes sooner or fifteen minutes later 
than the time announced on the bills —as 
any manager can fix toa minute when a 
performance will end. 


The frame that encloses the Virgin and 
Child” at the Milan Cathedral ts said to be 
the finest in the world. Some idea of its 
value may be gained when it is stated that 
the frame is Gig tt foot long aud #ix feet wide, 
formed of hauimered gold, with an inner 
moulding of lapus lazuli. At the corners 
are hearts designed in large pearia and 





precious stones, This picture frame 1s 
probsoly worth upwards of §100, 000, 
Chesholm Robertson, one of the foro- 
most leaders of the great Scottish 
miners’ strike, speaks French with an vo 
impeacbable accent, is acquainted to some 
extent with German, writes two systems 
of shorthand and reads Carlyle and Sehop- 
enhauer. He wears a« velvet jacket cul a 
la Whistler, eflecta a stove pipe hat of the 
pattern worn 10 years ago, and is profuse 
in bis display of jewoiry. He carrios a 
cané which is said to weigh seven pounds 


coal 


Paper from sunflower stalks has recently 
been produced in the south of England, 
but as the fibre in the stems is too short to 
produce a material of fine texture suitable 
for writing or printing upon, the @xperti- 
ment is not likely to be co tinued. Some 
500 pounds of sunflower stalk produced, 
by the aid of proper paper-making ta 
chinery, about $20 pounds of paper. This 
was not suitable for other purposes than 
packing, aud to roake a good paper it was 
estimated that the addition of 50 per cent. 
of rags or similar material would be neces- 
sary. 





It bas been conclusively proved that 
women have a larger proportion of brown 
eyes than men. If in parents the mother 
has brown eyes and the fathor blue, the 
chances are 85 to 12 that the girls of the 
family will be brown eyed, the percentage 
in favor of the boys having bine eyes 
being 72 to 28. If the parents have eyes of 
like color, the chances in favor of the ehil- 
dren, both male and female, having oyos 
of the same color is 92to 8 Cancolle, the 
investigator, #7.ys that the health of dark 
eyed persons is much superior to that of 
the light or blue eyed ty pe. 





More than one hundred thousand obrer 
vations of the sun and the three major 
planets, Saturn, Jupiter and Mars have 
been made by the United States Nautical 
Corps, under Professor Simon Newcomb, 
in Order to complete the work of deter 
mining the fundamental elements of as 
tronomy and the planetary mnasses, Many 
of the mathematical equations necessitated 
in the case of the three planets observed 
involved tbe remarkable number of about 
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Yet to him that hath shall be given; end | Re Umberto ts 400 feet long, with s dis 


Placement of 13 2h) tons; engines of 19,- 
100 horse power, and an estimated of 
Ik knots an hour. The largest of the new 
Amerioan batt] ships, the lowa, will have 
onty 10.286 tons displacement, 11,000 horse 
power engines, and an bour speed of 1654 
knots, The United States, with their vast 
coastline, can take a lesson from the litte 
Mediterranean Kingdom that baa oullt up 
the third navy of the world. 
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Wty Women Smoke CloaneTran. —“‘As 
far as ny Ox perience goes, the lady smoker 
is usually an e@rratic woman of fashion 
posseased of an insatiable desire for being 
‘up to date; and very few of my female 
customers for gold-tipped Turkish cigar- 
ettes are regular consumers of the weed.” 
Thus remarked « fashionable Weat end to 
baccon ist to the writer the other day. 

“Like all other woman's crises,” be con- 
tinued, “the thing is mainly a ‘boom,’ 
which, like, say, the crinoline and the 
walking stick ,1# from thine to time revived, 
only to flicker and die away without re 
taining a real hoid upon female society. 

“1 have frequently seen it asserted in the 
papers that the devotion of mankind to 
Lobaceco is often to be ascribod to the ides 
that obtains with women thata person who 
does not amoke cannot be of a manly ae 
ture; while |, on the other hand, firmly 
believe that the reason for so many women 
adopting the unbecoming habit of cigar- 
etie-smoking is due Ww the fact toat 
thoughtless man often thinks it se charm- 
ing feature in « stylish woman that she 
has taken te the weed, 

“Of course, I should be the last 
in the world to deprecate the habit, aad if 
the fair worshippers of nicotine would 
affect Manillas and Havana cigars, so muck 
the better for use; but, as Teay, with all the 
tulk there in about it, you would hardly 
believe how few women castomers | have 
on wy books, 

“The best of the lotis an indian lady, 
wife of a Government official who served 
many years in the Kast, and who con- 
sumes regularly between two or three 
boxes of cigarettlos, of the best brand | can 
obtain, every Inonth,” 

——— ee 

Mr. Jacos: “I tell you, whiskey is « 
handy thing to have around when you 
have cramps.” olts. Jaggs (who knoes @ 
thing or two): ‘Yeu, sod cramps are a 
handy thing wo have around when you 
have whisky in the bouse,”’ 
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NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 

There was nevor # time in the history of 
our country when the demand tor inven- 
Uons aud liaprovenents in the arte aod 
sciencos wonerally Was so great as now, 
The convoniences of mankind in the fee 
tory and work shop, the household, on the 
farta, and ip official life, require continual 
accessions to the appurtenances snd im 
plements of each in order to save labor, 
time and expense, The politics! change in 
the adininistration of govern:ment dogs 
not alloct the progress of the American 
inventor, who being the alert, and 
roady lo percelve the existing deficiencies, 
Joos not pormic the affairs of government 
to deter him from quickly concelving the 
overcome oximling diserepanciea, 
Too yreal care can tidot exercined in 
choosing a coupetent and skillful atorpey 
to prepare and prosecute an appllesation for 
Valuable interests have been mt 
nnuinerable instances by 
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‘ur Young F olks. 


ELISOR’S LOST DOLL. 
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could net heip feeling that it was 

hard that she might not go out, but she 
had really been very iil with scariet fever, 
a0 she had to be careful, and grandinamimna 
was perbape over-particuiar, and bad rath- 
or a Uresome way of saying it was better 
to be on the sale wide. So granny went 
down Ww order a nice dinner, with a baked 
apple at the end of it, and nurse bustied! 
off to seold Karak about the way she nade 
the beas, and Viinor wae ieft to piay alone 
in the day nursery, aud to tel! you the 
truth, she found the “safe side’ rather 
dull 

However, whatever misfortunes hap 
pened in the world round ber, there was 
siways a creat deal of comfort in her dolls; 
and, by-end-by, when Elinor was tired of 
yawning by the window, she went to the 
toy cupboard, and brought on her large 
family and settied them down to !easons. 
he had to separate the twins, becaus 
they siways pisyed when they were to- 
gether, so she propped Eimily Anne againat 
the waste-peper basket, with Lady (iladys, 
and placed Gertrude Jane in the respect- 
able society of Mies Fanny, within the 
covers of « lemon-book. Then she drew 
up ber own chair, and put her feet on « 
fuotatool, and held up « warning cane, 
and the lessons began. 

Mine Fenny wae Kiinor’s oldest doll, and 
ahe was rather shabtry and bald in places. 

It always vexed Elinor to see her against 
the twins, In their pale biue «iiks and 
erlineon closks but she was a very faithful 
little girl, and she was conseimus all the 
time that she was ashamed of being 
ashamed of Mies Fanny, but she could not 
heip shaking her bebind the twink’ backs, 
when she slipped cut of the leason-book, 
and helplessly on the floor on her face. 

“You really are too big to throw your- 
self about like that, Mies Fauny,’' she said. 
“It's jast temper. Now listen to me—how 
do you apell cat? No, it tan’t k—a—t, you 
naughty child. Gertrude Jane will teil 
me. You, dear, quite right, c-a—-t. You 
can go up one place, and Minas Fanny wil! 
have s bad mark.” 

Of course whea you do ali the questions 
and answers yourself, and make the chil- 
dren anawer right or wrong a* you wish, 
it ies not quite like « real school, but it is 
very interesting all the same, and when 
Flinor climbed down tw move ‘iertrude 
Jane into her new place, she could not 
renint giving Miss Fanny a sharp iittie tap 
with ber cane. She wase itmp, and her 
bran looked so untidy, and she flop ped 
over the leson-book in such a senne- 
loan way. 

‘Mop crying this moment, mins,’’ she 
aaid, « she setiled herself gravely back in 
her chair; “don't you know | do it for 
your good? Ke quiet, child; | can’t hear 
myself apenk.”’ 

Hat apperentiy Miss Fanny would rot 
be quiet, tor presently Elinor climted 
down again, and seized ber rather roughly 
by one arm. 

“Very well,” ahe said, “1 you choose 
to be neughty and disturb the other young 
ladies, | must punish you. | shall put 
you in the play cupboard al! alone, and 
you will stay there til teatime.” 

Nhe threw open the cupboard door and 
pushed Miss Fanny into the dark untidy 
atmosphere of dolls’ clothes, and rags, and 
shabby toys; then she thrust the door to 
again, and tarned the key, and went back 
to the staring clase with a sigh of relief. 

They were all clean and good now, and 
it wae a great comfort t) have got Miss 
Fanny, with ber shabby clothes and baid 
head, out of sight 

They finished the lessons in very high 
apirita, and theo Elinor took them all for 
a ride on the large wooden borse that 
pusbed from bebind, and she said over 
aod over again, just convince hersel!, 
how fortunate it was that Miss Fanny had 
not made sa fourth on the horse, for ane 
would have been sure lo scramble or kick, 
or do something Uresome and vulgar, and, 
after all, she could not get into much mie 
chief where she was. 

Once, in the middie of the ride, Elinor 


[’ was 6 beautiful spring day, and Elinor 


fancied she heard a Knocking inside tue | 


cupboard, and, with her heart beating 
rather feet, ehe ren across the room, and 
opeced the door a crack 

Mise Fanny's bare arm was stretched 
out, and ber heed had failen forward, so 
Kiinor pushed her back. 

“| eat that you were t wait till tea 
ehbe x ai med it's no use 


time, Fanny,’ 
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knocking or showing ‘eayper. I can’t 
break my word, bet! hope you will try 
and te good, dear.”’ 

The iast word came out with rather s 
jerk, and EFiinor looked a litte wistfully 
at the tald patch, but Miss Fanoy eaid 
nothing, so Elinor shat the door again, 
and went back to the happy family on the 
horse. 

Hot all the day she was haunted bys 
dim ‘selling of injustice to Mins Fanny, 
aod it was with «sense of relief that she 
drew up her chair » the nursery table at 
tea-timne, and took the cover off the muffin 
dish, and then ran over to the cuptoard to 
take Mine Fanny cot and forgiveher. She 
opened the door cautiously, and peered 
into the darkness; but there was no bare 
arm, or bald head, on the sbelf where she 
had iaid ber. With s sinking at ber beart, 
she thrust ber band hither and thither, 
scattering the ys, but it was of no use. 
Mins Panay bad gone. 

“Nurse,” she cried out «barply, “Fanny 
bas gone—where have you put ber?” 

“Why, 1 see you playing with them all 
this morning, mysetf, Mies Elinor,” said 
purse; “come and drink your tes while it’s 
hot, my dear, andé don’t troubie over your 
dolian. She can’t have waiked away.” 

Klinor came slowly back, with a sort of 
despair at ber heart, and ate ber muffins 
silently. Fanny was gone! and she had 
parted with ber in anger; that was all she 
could remember—that was ail she could 
sob out incoherently to granny. Then 
bed-time came, and Fanny's cvld cradie 
vtared at her reproachfally beside the row 
of boxes where the twins and Lady Giadys 
slept the sleep of the weary, and when 
granny fairly understood, | must say she 
was very comforting. 

“Why, Fliinor,” she said, “of course she 
will turn up tomorrow. Why did you 
not tell me sooner? | had no idea you 
loved Mias Fanny *) much.” 

“| don't lowe her so much,” sobbed 
Elinor. 

“Then what is it, dear 7’ 

‘She isn't young, nor pretty, nor nicely 
dromsed, like the others,’ said Elinor busk- 
ily; ‘and J was unkind tober. | knew 
she could bave apeit ‘cat if I had waited, 
but I wouidn’t wait, and I made Gertrude 
Jane go up. I didn’t jet her try again, 
and at home Miss Wateon always lets me 
try again. And she Knocked at the cup- 
board door afterwards tw ve let out, and I 
wouldn't listen —and now she is jost ['’ 

“Well, well,” said granny, rather per- 
plezed at the lung tale of woe that was be- 
ing #0 incoherently poured out, “go to bed 
now, and try to forget the dolla. You will 
make yourself ili, dear: and we will dod 
her in the morning.” 

It was very poor comfort, but it was the 
best granny could give—and there was 
nothing for Elinor to do but Ww try to be 
pationt, but bear the sting of the injas- 
tice she had dealt out to Miss Panny; and, 
by and by, when «he was falling asleep, 
someone came into the nursery, with a 
shaded candice, and leant o ver the crib. 

“Are you esleep, Mies Fiinor?" said 
Marab, in « hoarse whisper, “because nurse 
told me to come and tell you about the 
doli: it was s poor shabby thing, and its 
bran was «pilling over everything, so I 
awept it up with the ashes, and it’s there 
in the coml-scuttle by the nursery door.’’ 

‘Giive it to me, Sarah,” cried Elinor. 

‘4b, nO, Mise Eiipor,”’ said Sarah; ‘it’s so 
black and crashed. Nurse says as she'll 
wash it ont tomorrow, and make it decent 
with a new frock, but not now—no, .cisa, 
it ain't possible.’’ 

‘4jive it to me,” said Fiinor again im- 
perilously. So Sarah crept outside, and 
brought back a limp, biaek, dixhevelled 
creature, that Elinor received into her soft 
warm arm, and hung over, and kissed, 
with penitent tears, until she fell asleep 

—[—»> 

STrony or A Fur Coat.—Among the 
many presents which Count Woronzoff- 
Daschkow, Minister of the Imperial House 
boajd of the Czar of Kaomsia, bas received 
from bie imperial inaster was 6 wagniti- 
cont coat lined with almost priceless siiver- 
fox fur. This garment ie however no 
longer in the Count's possession, and the 
manner in which it was lom is sufficiently 
amusing tt) be worthy of record. The 
Count hed been attending some Court 
function at the Winter Palace of St. Peters- 


| burg last February, and, at the conclusion 
therer’, on coming down into the hall 


where his chasseur was waiting with other 


| servantea and footmen bearing their mascters’ 


fur and wraps, he found, greatiy bis dis- 
gust, (hat he entire left sleeve of the coat 
had been cut off. The chasseur was unabie 
to account for the theft, which had evi- 
denily been perpetrated by a ciever thief 


‘ 


in the crush servants waiting in the 


entrance-bal the palace. (On the follow- 


ing morning the Count lost no time in 
sending the pelisee to the furrier, with 
orders to supply s new sleeve in place of 
the one that had been stolen. A couple of 
hours afterwards, and before the tailor bad 
had time to find a new piece of fox fur 
sufficiently fine to match that of the cloak, 
a servant dressed in the livery of the 
Woronzoffs entered the establishment 
bearing the missing sleeve He stated 
that the police bad just recovered it, and 
that he had been sent by the Count to have 
it sewn on quickly while he waited, as bis 
excellency wished to wear it the same 
afternoon. With balf an hour the fur- 
rier had completed the job and banded the 
pelisne to the footman, who straightway 
disappeared in the direction of the Woron- 
zoft palace. Later in the afternoon the 
furrier was astonished to see the Count’s 
valet enter the shop and ask for hie mas 
ters’ coat, and only then did he realize that 
the liveried individual who had calied 
upon bim in the morning with the missing 
sleeve was a clever thief, who had bad first 
stolen the sleeve with a view to being sab- 
sequently able to obtain the entire cost, 
which has never been recovered to this 


day. 
_—_—___—_— oS 


WHat Was It ?—There was a great deal 
of wonder in the house in which Annaand 
Laura lived, for a strange looking package 
had come, and no one knew what it was. 
It was wrapped round and round, and 
Anna said— 

‘Those wooden bars that are sticking 
out look like rockers.”’ 

“Perhaps it is a rocking-chair,”’ said 
Anna. 

**] don’t think it is,” said Laura, “for we 
have rocking-chairs enough; there are two 
in the nursery and one in mamma's room. 
This may be a sort of boat, or something 
for a game.”’ 

‘Lat us go and ask mamma,” said { aura. 

So the two litte girls ran off to their 
mother. 

“Mamma,” said they, “the funniest- 
looking parcel has come—what is it ?”’ 

Their mamma did not speak for a mo 
ment, then she said— 

“It inay be the little rocking-chair your 
grandmamma was telling me about She 
told me that some time, if she saw one of 
the kind again, she should buy it, and 
send it for you to be your very own to sit 
in and to play with. Sol daresay that is 
what has come.”’ 

‘Oh! exclaimed the chiidren, “it must 
be.’’ 

“I said it was a rocking-chair,”’ said 
Anna. 

You, 1t was indeed the rocking-chair that 
their grandmother had spoken about, and 
the two little girls could scarcely wait till 
it was unpacked. 

When all the wrappings were taken 
away, there it stood, the prettiest little 
chair that they had ever seen. 

‘Our own, our very own chair,” said 
Anna. 

“Yeu,” said Laura, ‘‘to sit in and to play 
with, and for our dolis to sit in and be 
rocked. Anna, Moil, and Poll shall shall 
have a ride now, and we wil! sing, ‘Kock- 
aby, baby, upon the tree top’ to them.” 

So Moil and Poll were brought out and 
placed inp the new rocking-chair, and first 
Laura rocked them, and then Anna rocked 
them—the dolls have never had such a 
ride before. 

“I sbould think they have enjoyed 
it,” said Anna; “it is not every doll 
that has a chance of such a good ride.” 

“It m not every little girl that has such 
a pretty little rocking chair as this,” said 
Laure 

“No,” said Anna, “ner such a kind 
grandmamma. She is always thinking of 
us: she gives us presents on our birthdays, 
and ou New Year's Day, and——”’ 

“At Midsummer,” said Laura “Mam- 
ma fays we are going to #tay at her house 
this summer instead of going to the ses 
side, and yeu know, Anna, that she al- 
ways gives us lots of presents when we 
iven* ad Aone th btfull 

* ¥ 6a, ou u “6 x 
mamina is very good = us. ‘Ned nee 
have a great deal of money, Laura, to buy 
ao many things; for there are ali our eou- 
sins to have presents, and | daresay she 


has sent rocking-chairs to them as weil as 
to us.”’ G. 





THE condition of land tenure in the 
United Kingdom is curiously illustrated 
in the Financie!l Reform aimanac. Says 
that authority: ‘Of the 72 0) 0) acres in 
this country, 50 00 000 are owned by leas 
than 15,000 persons, and of these 50 00 Koo 
no less than 30,000,000 acres are owned | 
1000 persons. It is estima.ed that leaving 


out blocks of under an acre in extent, | country 


180 S2A persons practically own the whole 


of Engiand, Sootiand, Ireland and Wales. | 
rsons OWN two-thirds of Eng. | 


that 10,000 





land and 
and 1900 two-thirds of Ireland. 








ales, 300 two thirds of Ment and | 


THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 


Japan has 40,000 physicians. 

Ti e penguin’s wings are useful only 
ander water. 

The French Government is about to 


introduce a bill fining railway companies for 
late trains. . 


A newspaper, the Oklahoman, in Ok- 
lahoma City has changed owners 2 times 
in six months. 


Hair may be transplanted and, under 
proper conditions, will grow as well as in its 
naturs! situation. 


The largest Bible in the world is in 
the Vatican. It is written in Hebrew and 
weighs 3) pounds. 


An ingenious Scotchman has d-vised 
a thread-spinning apparatus that fs operated 
by two trained mice. 


Corner lots on Fleet street, Picadilly, 
and other desirable locations In London, are 
worth $10,006 « front foot. 


The harvesting of grain by ants is 
confined to 4a small number of kinds and to 
tropical and warm climates. 


There is a cave near Deadwood, 8. 
D., that is believed to extend more than 9 
miles into the bowels of the earth. 


Over 90,000,000 lobsters were bred and 
let leavse this seuson at Wood's Holl, Mass, by 
the Federal Fish Commit+stoners. 


Paper has been made in China from 
time iruamemorial. Outside of China it was 
made at Samarcand, in Turkestan, A. D. 730. 


An island in the Missouri river, near 
Leavenworth, which contained 300 acres in 
18, has grown until its extent is 1460 acres, 
and has a valuable coal bed. 


A married couple in Sawada, Japan, 
according to a native paper—the father 172 
years old and the mother 135—have a family of 
14, including a son aged 1065, and a daughter 
eR. 


A Michigan woman is being tried fur 
the murder of her 8 year-old-son. She says 
that she gave him rat poison on a piece of 
pie because she “tcared that he was going to 
the bad.” 


There are two negro women near 
Owensboro, hy., aged 18 years, respectively, 
who have never known a day's sickness, and 
who are still able to perform a full day's 
work in the fleid. 


The dire loss in the United States dar- 
ing the past year amounted to $168,000,000. The 
number of fires was 35,15, and the amount the 
fire insurance companies were called upon to 
pay was $106,000 wn. 


By an Italian law every circus which 
does not perform every act promised in the 
printed programme, or which misleads the 
public by means of pictures, Is Mable to a 
fine of Se» fyr each offence. 


A delegate t» the recent Convention 
of the American Forestry Assoctation de 
clared that the United States consumes more 
firewood, bullds more wooden houses and 
fences than any other nation. 


A Fort Madison, Ia., doctor has a 
gold watch that was worn by Edgar A. Poe, 
whose name is engraved on the case, and 
which he gave toa Philadelphia taflor named 
Albright, to whom he became itadebted. 


Neighborhood rivalry runs so high in 
one part of Wasco county, Oregon, that they 
steal bridges and move them to other roads. 
An orvanized watch has to be maintained to 
prevent more depredations of the same kind. 


While a fashionable wedding was in 
progress in Emmanuel Church, Boston, last 
week, a fish got into the water motor that 
supplies the organ with wind. It gave the 
music more of a hymen eel wriggie than wae 
desirable. 


The town of Dexter, Mo., has «n 
ordinance requiring boys under 18 years of 
age to keep off the street after 9 o'clock. 
Every night at 9 o'clock a bell is rung, and all 
bovs found on the street after that time are 
landed in the calaboose. 


The tobacco raised in Beloochistan is 
exceedingly strong, and cannot be smoked by 
any but the most vigorous white men. The 
natives do not appear to be affected by it, and 
children of 10 and 12 years puff away all day 
long without any discomfort. 


The proposal to construct as the great 
attraction of the exhibition of 1900 in Paris a 
Inonster telescope, nbie to show the inhabit- 
ants, if any, of the moon, has been revived, 
and M. Bischoffshoim is said to be willing to 
advance 2,000,000 francs toward the cost. 


Of the few genuine relics of Shaks- 
pere preserved in his native town the most 
interesting are his signet ring, with the ini- 
tials “W. S.” on ft, and the desk at which be 
sat in the grammar school of Stratford. The 
average number of visitors to the poet's home 


and church ts 23,000 a year, of whom about 
“amare American. 


The sub-post offices of the United 
“tates in large cities (usually located in drug 


*tores) are more remunerative than regular 
post offices in towns of 10009 inhabit 


ants. The salary for conducting the former 
ie fre ¥: < » . 

is from $80) to $000 per annum and the latter 
* - 

Proms 4m ts eT Stamp agencies receive #4 


tter whether the annua 
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RECONPENSE. 


BY &. Ww. Ww. 





Straight thro’ my heart this fact today 
By Truth’s own hand is driven; 

God never takes one thing away, 
But something else is given. 


i did not know in earlier years 
This law of love and kindness; 

Bat without hope, through bitter tears, 
I mourned in sorrow’'s blindness. 


it is the law, complete, sublime, 
And now, with faith unshaken, 

In patience I but bide my time, 
When any joy is taken. 


oe 
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IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 

The central and movt striking feature 
of the Puritan Sabbath was the place of 
worship. Cotton Mather could find no 
scriptural warrant for calling it a 
church, and its universal designation in 
the colonial times was that of the Meet- 
ing-House. Small, very small, and built 
at first of logs in the valley, we soon find 
it seeking a geographical center instead 
of that of the population, and for easy 
defense as well as for sightliness from 
the sea and from the land, perched on 
bleak, exposed, and sometimes almost 
inaccessible hilltops. 

In the constant danger of Indian at- 
tack, it was made almost a fortification 
and the attendance of a certain portion 
of the worshippers fully armed, a legal 
obligation. A Connecticut legislature 
fixed this quota at one-fifth of the sol- 
diers of the town and sometimes, as at 
New Haven, cannon were mounted at 
the side of the building. Bells came 
into general use at a comparatively late 
day. A conch-shell was used to sum- 
mon the earlier worshippers for which a 
drum-call was afterward substituted. 

Benches were the first seats and the 
great square pews atill to be seen in 
Trinity Church at Newport, with their 
high railing, and sometimes with sep- 
arate elfrances from the outside, were 
at first built by individuals as a family 
privilege and long remained marks of 
social distinction. Their seats were hung 
on hinges to facilitate standing in prayer 
time and their slamming was often a 
cause of disorder and confusion. The 
habit of taking sprigs of fennel, dill, 
and caraway for «ating during the long 
service was a universal custom which 
still lingers in some country congrega- 
tions. 

No duty was more important or more 
responsible than that of “‘seating the 
meeting-house.’’ Commitiees for this 
purpose were freshly appointed each year 
but no devices could do away with the 
heart-burnings to which the charges of 
partiality naturally gave rise. More 
difficult still was the task of maintain- 
ing order in congregations where not 
only the sexes but those of the same 
age, boys and young men, were custom- 
arily seated together—a difficulty still 
further increased when after the addi- 
tion of galleries the boys were especially 
assigned to them. 

But the most grotesque, most extra- 
ordinary, and highly colored figure in 
New England Church life was the tith- 
ing-man. Of wo other oflicial, preacher, 
deacon, or choir leader, are 60 many 
amusing incidents related as of him and 
of his encounters not only with the un- 
ruly juniors but siill more with the 
sleepy elders unable to remain alert dur- 
ing the long hours of the almost inter- 
minable services of those early days. 
The descent of the long rod with a fox 
tail or hare’s foot at one end and heavily 
knobbed at the other, whether in gentle- 
ness to arouse a first offender or more 
heavily in correction upon the heads of 
the incorrigible, with the scmetimes 
witty and often ludicrous speeches 
evoked, have supplied anecdotes innu- 
merable of the ways of the creaking, 
bustling, peering officinis whose duties 
have coutinued almost down to our own 
day. 

In spite of the icy coldness of the 
meeting-houses in winter, 
freezing of the ¢ 


> 
the bread 


service, the opposit 








sometimes 
oOmmunion | - 


tion of stoves was long and fiercely con- 
tinued. Small foot-stoves filled with hot 
ceals from the home or at the hearth of 
a farm-house near by, helped to make 
the icy chill endurable. The company 
of the dogs of the household was some- 
tinies welcomed but only in the present 
century did the box-stove with its long 
line of pipe projecting trom a window 
and with its unsightly tin pails hanging 
from its joints to catch the pyroligneous 
droppings, come into general use. Some 
mitigation of the rigors of the winter 
Sabbaths with their two-fold services be- 
came, however, an absolute necessity, 
and so-called noon-houses; built near the 
meeting-houses, offered, with their wide 
open fire-place and frequently a barrel 
of cider, a welcome relief. 

The precise language ascribed to the 
Blue Laws of Connecticut has been 
shown to be a fabrication, but though in 
detail incorrect they are in spirit true 
records of the old Puritan enactments, 
for the decorous observance of Sabbath, 
not only in Connecticut, but in the other 
colonies. Not only church attendance, 
but the most trivial details of the occu- 
pations of the Sabbath were hedyed 
about with legal ordinances, 

Sweet to the Pilgrims and their de- 
scendants was the hush of the calm 
Saturday night, and of their still, tran- 
quil Sabbath. No work, no play, no 
sign of life, save the necessary care for 
their own physical existence and that of 
their domestic animals, could be al- 
lowed, and this absolute obdience to the 
letter as well as the spirit of God’s 
Word was to them a vital part of their 


religion. 
oO. 


CURE FoR A WART.—In a Western 
city recently two physicians were walk- 
ing together, when one of them raised 
his hat to a Jady whom they met. 

‘‘A patient ?”’ asked the other. 

“Oh, ina way!’’ answered the first 
doctor, ‘‘I treated her the other day 
for a small difficulty.”’ 

‘*What was it?”’ 

““A wart on the nose.”’ 

‘‘And what did you prescribe ?”’ 

“I ordered her to refrain absolutely 
from playing the piano.’’ 

The other doctor was astonished. 

“Ordered her to leave playing the 
piano for a wart on the nose! Well, I 
can’t understand your treatment.”’ 

“If you knew the circumstances, you 
would,” said the first doctor. ‘‘She oc- 
cupies the flat just under mine.”’ 


Brains of old. 


Ask thy purse what thou shouldst buy. 

Golden opportunities do not travel by 
a time table. 

Success in anything requires single- 
ness of purpose. 

Sympathy is something that cannot be 
learned from books. 

Character is something that cannot be 
burned up or buried. 

He that would enjoy the fruit must 
not gather the flower. 

Hard work is only hard to those who 
do not put heart in it. 

A good day does not always beyin 
with a bright morning. 

Murder is committed in the heart be- 
fore it is done with a gun. 

How ready some people are w sell 
their souls for spot cash. 

There are men who like to speak well 
of others—on a tombstone. 

Success that is not planoed for and 
worked for ia never enjoyed. 

The things that do the most to make 
us happy do not cost money. 

Competition is sometimes as good a 
thing in religion as it is in business. 

It is remarkable how many virtues 
can be seen in people who have money. 

If you want to be strong in adversity, 
den't forget to pray when you are prosperous 

Is the woman who talks about her 
neighbors any worse than the one who. sten-? 


Put this restriction on your pleasures: 
they no being that 





Be cautious that injure 
lives 

Oaly a little of the 
r bered, but @ 


emel 


best sermon Can 
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Femininities. 
Marrying for money is going into part- 
nership with the devil for life. 
Society women resemble hens in that 
they cackle a great deal about their sot. 


Among the pupils at one of the public 
schools in Georgia is a negro woman 43 years 
old, 


The average weekly wages paid to fe- 
male laborers of all classes in Germany ts 
$2.17. 


A New York contemporary offers a 
prize of $10 for the discovery of a perfect 
mother-in law. 


A woman in Chicago has filed a plea 
in divorce against her husband on the broad 
ground that he is a fool. 


A young married lady wants to know 
whether it is bigamy fora married man to be- 
come wedded to his opinions, 


It should be the aim of every generous 
man to leave enough monoy with which to set 
up his wife's second husband in business. 


An old lady, hearing somebody tay 
that the mails were very trregular, said: “It 
wus Just so in my young days—no trusting 
any of 'em." 


It is a cruel operation to rob the os- 
trich of its feathers. Each quill is so tightly 
imbedded in the flesh that, when drawn out, 
it is covered with blood. 


What we truly and earnestly aspire to 
be that in some sense we ure. The mere as 
piration, by changing the frame of the mind, 
for the moment realizes itself, 


Real butterflies, fastened on to long 
spiral springs with a pin at the other end, are 
among the latest novelties to stick on a bon 
net or as an ornament for the head. 


He: **You don’t love me as you did 
before we were married, I don't belleve."” 

She: “Of course | don't, John. You wouldn't 
Oxpect a woman to love a married nan as she 
could a bachelor, would yout” 





Miss Mary Sargent Hopkins, of Bos- 
ton, whose interest tn the development of 
outdoor exercise for women has given her 
prominence, spectally favors the bicycle asun 
inducement to women to keep in the open 
air, 


There is an inexpressible charm to 
care-worn age in the hopes which can never 
more be its own, and the tllusitons whieh can 
never again lend a grace to existence, Lt is 
memory that nakes the old tndulgent to the 
young. 

Josephine Suffeenszka Javoska, who 
is xnid to be « grandniece of lulaski,—the Po 
lish patriot who fought for this country in 
the Revolutionary War,—and once a countess 
in St. Petersburg, sells now#papers in front of 
the postofice in Brooklyn, 


A dog belonging to a Pittsburg girl 
wis accidentally locked inatrunk, When re 
leased, two days later, it was still alfve. The 
following day it was run over by an express 
wagon, and when picked up seemed to be life 
less, but in the course of an hour it came to 
and now is as well a4 over. 


A gentleman the other day tried to 
persuade a Chinaman thati¢isa brutal prac- 
tice to retard the growth of women's feet by 
binding them. The reply of the Chinaman 
was as follows: “The Chinee woman 
foot, it is true; but American woman squeeze 
waist, and I don’t know which t4 worse.’ 


spUueoze 


She had sued for breach of protise, 
and the verdict of the Jury was against her 
“Want to poll the jury?” she repeated. “Yor, 
1 do. Jew’ gimme the pole for about two 
minutes!’ —and she had thrown off her bonnet 
and was rubbing her hands together before 
the legal phrase could be explained by her 
counsel 
The woman was before the police judge 

having beating ber husband 
“You are charged,” said his ILouor, 
W iat 

yor 


for in «a cruel 
manner, 
“with agvravated assault and battery 

have you to say?” “That's just ft, 
honor,” the prisoner responded promptly 
d have 


he hadu’tagyravated ine LT uever wou 


raised my hand to him.” 
of 


been 


A number Woodcliff, 
N. J friviitened by 
burglars during the past week By constant 
vigil, however, they managed to prevent the 
marauders from carrying out thelr pur 
They flnally decided to hire a watchman, but 
on his first night of duty both he and his dog 
fellasieep. The burglars returned, and ¢ 
thing of value was stolen. 


women a! 


have frequently 


” 
posse 


very 


Somebody had done somethin to pro 


voke the scorn and contumely of Mr. skazea, 
and he was ranting about it in the allilest 
manner, 

“By George,” he exclaimed, “I'd like to be 
the fool killer for a year or #0 

“Oh, no, Hiram," protested Mra, sages, 


“you don't want to be pinced tn i presi 
where you would have bo commit suicide 


A curious case of kKleptomania is re 


ported from Paris. A wealthy woman, noted 
for her wit and brilliiancy, lias nant fou 
stealing tens late shie i cremate m hulla 
balloo at a tem party or bail that minke thin 
Oecidedly unpleasant Dive ate 


possible ase to her or to any one ¢ 
its Ouse the S44 8 


the hie 


13 


A pickpocket recently stole a large 


sum of money from a New York policeman, 


Itis the extravagant man who lec- 
tures his wife most about the tinportance of 
economy. 


The world is full of people who want 
todo good, but they are tn 
inaking the start. 


It is not looking others in the face that 
proves 4 inan’s courage; It ta the strength to 
look himeelf in the face, 


We cannot conquer fate and necessity, 
but we can yleld to them in such a way aa to 
be greater than If we could 


Abner Dorsett, a negro living in Hick- 
ory Mountain township, North Carolina, bas a 
head which measures 32 inches tn cireumfer- 
ence, 


Nothing, indeed, but the possession of 
some power can with any certainty discover 
what atthe bottom ts the true character of 
any man, 


The watch carried by the average man 
is composed of & pleces, and Ita manufacture 
ombraces more than 2000 distinct and separate 
operations, 


A hog discovered an owl in a Georgia 
barn-yard a few weeks ago, The owl was 
bitnded by the sun, and the hog cornered tt 
nnd killed it. 

Arizona has produced more than $80,- 
000,000 of precious metals. The exports of 
silver have oxcoeded $5,000,000 « yoar, and of 
copper 4,000,000, 


no hurry about 


A man was recently chosen in Ken- 
tucky toactas Judge at a poverty ball and 
award the prize to the worst looking lady and 
ventioman. That he escaped with his life ta a 
wouder, 


For half a century a man kpown as 
Billy Mustard bas dweit in the hollow of a 
huge sycamore tree, near Hamilton, Ohio, He 
in anid to be the second human tenant of the 
BAIN tree. 


Mrs. Brooks: “1 often wonder why 
some folks go to church.” 

Mra. Rivers: “So dol, Now, there's Mra, 
Short. Why, she basn't hada new bonnet in 
twelve months.” 


your next-door 
Do you know how 


Jones: “Ll hear that 
neighbor basa new organ 
nanny Mtope It las?” 

Brown: “Only about three a day, and those 
are only for mena." 


A Kentucky grocer advertises ‘‘tuck- 
ing combs and side saddles, hater plow and 
trace chains, wuteh charms avd sledge ham 
ners, hatr offand Diasting powder, cinnamon 
drops and Colt's revolvers,” 


Thomas I], Snyder, preacher and far- 
mer, Of Stone county, Khan., went tnaane and 
vaton the bunkof a pondaod wrapped barbed 
wire around his neck and ankles, bringing 
them close together, then rolled Into the wa 
ter 

A Brooklyn tailor is sueing Miss Bo- 
yort, a wellknown young lady of that etty, 
for the price of a palrof bleycle bloomers 
which she compelled him toalter and realter 
till he hada fit himself and got up the other 
suitin its plaes, 

Count George Szirney, wiv claims to 
be the son of a wealthy and powerful Aus 
trian nobleman, whose cxtates were sqyuAan- 
dered by the trustees while wae in hiaimd 
nority, is pleking slate in a conl bronker at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., for“ cents a day 


A hundred tons of cats’ tails were re- 
cently sold inone lot tin London for the por 
pose of ornamenting ludies’ weartng apparel 
cate tall would 
this would tenn 


he 


Assuming that an 
welgha couple of 
that no fewer than 1,742,000 pussies had been 
kitied Just to supply this oue deal alone 
Tailor: ‘‘Married or unmarried?”’ 
Customer: “Married 
Tatlor, to cuiter: “One pocket cone 


slog of veat 


average 


ounces, 


oulod in 


(Customer: ‘hk 





Patlor, eo mpobabribeny ! Change, 
youknow, atntivht loom ried miyrmelf 

At the opening mola new chap 
ter of the Drauyiters Kew. 
ution, reeently foru ! | Angeles, Cal, 
with More. Jexnale be ree ont ae pres 
(dent, tem wie sroowe sip Mettlenw Chat 
are fellettously teil been used 
by Warhinyvton and f tte in the Kevolu 
thonary Wis 

Into her guest chamber tl Duchess 
of Westminster put st he Wiese clock on 
which was the print thee Vieuse do not 
teed sine iya t t f it the tien whe 
bisa ves Cpe ipled thie ¢ one fatled to 
ask the reason for the prohitition Vii @x 
ception wis Mr. Faw tt, t ite Postinadter 
fyeneral Mr. Faweett a! 1 

‘*Now there is a story [don’t beleve 
walet the « A t 7 

WN t tor sskeod ‘ 
friend 

Wiiy, t t jay t I 

t 4 4 

} ! t ln 

if I ' 
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LATEST FASHION PHASES. | 

A pew gown is com posed of gibeline 
cloth in subergine which is a dark pur 
plish tint, aubergine being the Frenet 
name for an egg-plant. The rkirt of zibe 
line, although having little tulnews at the 
waist, in nearly five yards wide atthe bot 
tom. It has three gedet plaitx in the back 
and is devoid of trimming. A ceey inter 
lining of hair cloth is required insure 
the fashionable flare. 

A clome fitting jacket of zibeline, reached, 
only to the waist in back, extends ina 
point slightly below the waist in front, and 
is Gnished with two large pear! buttons on 
wither side. it bas large revers of guipure 
lace, a little full at the bottom, bul spread- 
ing out © the top. Under the jacket is an 
open vest of willow green more. Tho !at- 
ter forms a round collar in the back and a 
pointed basque below the jacket. the point 
in the back disappearing vader the centre 
godet plait of the skirt. Filling up the 
Open space in the front is a vest of auver- 
gine, covered with lace, the round seallops 
meeting down the centre, The full collar 
of |\ace has a large bow of green uiwire rit. 
bon at the back, The pull sleeves of zibe 
line are filuished at the elbow by a lace 
ruffle caught up in front by a green rosette, 
a roll of moire being placed above tie lace 
rufiie, 

The jaunty little wrap, to be worn with 
this costume, is composed of three very 
full capes of aubergine cloth, the ec ges of 
each cape being finished by «a Land or strap 
of the cloth. A long, straight front, formed 
of guipure lace over aubergine, is bordered 
by long streamers of the clotu, forming a 
sallor or marine collar in the tack, and 
edged with bands of the cloth. The wrap 
ie finished by a high ooliar of aubergine, 
covered with lace, and the cloth streamiors 
are garnished with large pearituttous it 
in linea throughout with willow preen 
wore, and made Warm and cosy by an 
jnteriining of flannel. Tiny pockets mar 
be inserted in the lining of the plain tronts, 

Thin cape would) be most luxurious 
made of black or of aubergine velvet and 
garnished with cut jets or beurre colored 
lace, 

To complete the costume we have a toque 
aderped with beurre colored velvet loops, 
terminated by cerise choux and standing 
jot aigretion, Or asimall black velvet lat, 
trimmed with black tips and ecil loops of 
black velvet, a small Willow preen bow Le 
ing bal! insbedded in the front trinuming. 

Another gown Was fashioned in electric 
blue crepon, garpished with beurre colored 
lace, black satin and mink fur. The very 
wide flaring skirt bung alittle full at the 
sides and iu front, and was box plailed in 
the back, It was bordered by a wide! and 
of lace, edged with fur, 

The front of the corsage |.4d a vost of 
black satin, studded with paillettes, browd 
at the neck and plaited atthe waist. A 
toke of lace bordered with fur, ex ended 
across the back in three large seal! ps, and 
formed a shoulder yoke tn front, and loose 
caps over the tops of the slocy The uy 
por edge of the deep lace girulo was bord 
ered with mink. Beiow this wos a varroy 
beit of black satin, and the tlaca satin co: 
lar had pointed loops or raboil ara at the 
back. The short pull sleeves were very 
bouflante, and the lower mancue or sleeve 
was finished without aculf, 

With this gown the wrap above described 
would be very chic, wade in black velvet 
or plush with a sbort, close nap, and bor 
dered with fur, The front would berichty 
embroidered with jets and adorned with 
cul jot vulions, The entire cape would be 
lined with cerise silk. 

Avother pretty little capeot black velvet 





has one full caps, reaching slightly below 
the waist. Over this is a sherk cape or 
collar, formed of loops of black velvet, 
edged with fur and lined with rose pink 
aatin. Shorter loops stand up atthe neck 
over « collar of Diack ortrich tips. The 


cape is fastened by # large velvet tow at | 
| pull paste, and bakein theoven, Or, pare 


the neck, with streamers reaching below 
the cape. 
Capes will be worn again, and must con- 


tinue in vogue while large sleeves are | 


used. There are many little collets and | . 
| consis. ney Of » moderstely stiff custard; 


short capes for the demi season, Lut those 
for the winter extend below thebips. They 
are of tan or bluet cloths trimmed withap 


else biack stilched on in lntricate de gus 
as borders, or in ribbon patierns over ¢ 
whole cape, Others are of richer fapric 
moire of the new kind or in miaecre desiynus, 
and above al! things, of veivetor cf black 
velvet plush. For geieral wear the golf 
cape of cloth with Scotch plaid lining will 
be chosen. 

Long coata, almost to the knee, are im 
ported in smoot)! t f - es 
tan, brow: 


SATU R DAY 


trimmed with black fur, passementerie 
and with jet embroidery, Still longer 
coata, reaching to the floor, are of the new 
luet cloths. They have huge sleeves, 
fulied into flaring cuffs of Persian lamb 
fur, and are belted with embroidered 
hands edged with fur. A collet in points 
is similarly triuumed, and there isa flaring 

liar of the fur 

Kinpire cont of black nacre moire are 
mace to ang loose in full pleats from 
bustto knee They havea yokeand col 
let with also sleeves of black velvet, jetted 
mid beavily | irred 


Odds and Ends, 
ON A VAKIETY OF SUBJ BOTS, 


Stewed Calf'’s Foot.—Well clean a calf'’s 
foot and stew or bake it In one pintof milk 
and one of water, with pepper and salt, 
the grated peel of a lemon, and a blade of 
mace, for three or tour bours, If liked, 
celery way be added; aad half a teacupful 
of creams stirred ia isa greatio provement. 


Furniture Polish, —An experienced 
cabinet maker says the best preparation 
for cleaning picture frames and restoring 
furniture, especially that somewhat uiarred 
or scatcbed, is a mixture of three paria of 
linseed oll and one part spirits of turpen 
tine. It not only covers the disfigured 
surface, but restores wood to it¥ origipai 
color, leaving #« lustre upon the surface, 
Apply with a woollen cloth and wbheu dry 
rub with woollen, 

A Dyspepsia Cure,--An orange eaten be- 
fore breakfast will, it is said, cure dyspep- 
‘ia sooner than anything 6lse, Apples are 
niao very Lywienic, ospeciaily when baked 
or stewed Phey are excellent ip inany 
cases of illnees, and are far better than 
“nila, O18 and pills, The juice of Oran Yes, 
ss Of lemons, is most valuable to make 

rinks in case of fever, ‘Tomatoes are also 
excellent remedies in some liver and 
vastric complaints, and are certainly more 
pleasant than medicines, 

tjaked Halibut.--Take a piece of halibut 
weighing five or six pounds, or less, and 
eouk in salt and water for two bours; wipe 
dry and seore the outer skin; set in the 
baking pan in a tolerably hot oven anu 
bako foran bour, basting often with but 
‘er and water heated together When a 
fork will penetrate it easily it is done, It 
should be of a flue brown color. Take the 
xravy in the dripping pan, add a little 
holling water, stir in @ teaspoonful of wal- 
nut ketebup, the juice of a lemun, aud 
thicken with brown flour; boil up once and 
put into a sauce boat, 

To Take Stains Out of Linen.-—Stains 
caused by acids can be removed by wet- 
ting the part and laying on it some salt of 
wortmwood; then rub, without diluting tt, 
with more water, Or, tle upin the stained 
part some peariash, then serape some soap 
into cold solt water to make a lather. and 
boil the linen ull the stain disappears 
Recent stains of fruit may be removed by 
holding the linen tightly stretched over a 
tub, and pouring hot water over the part. 
This may be dono before ANY sOap has 
been appliod toit. As soon as the stain is 
innde on table linen, ete., rub on it com- 
mon table salt, before it has had time to 
dry. ‘The salt will keep it damp till the 
cloth is washed, when the stain will dis- 
appear; or, Wash the Slain lightly when the 
rlolb is removed, 


Pumpkin Pudding rake one pint of 
pkin that bas been stewed soft and 
essed through a colander; melt, in bait a 
pint of wart milk, one quarter pound of 
butler and the saine quantity of si gar, 
stirring them well together: one pint of 
rich cream Will be better than milk and 
butler; beat eight eggs very light, and add 
them piradualiy to the other ingredients, 
nliernately with ihe pumpkip; then stir in 
‘ Inegiass Of rose waler and two glasses 
of wing, mixed together, a large teaspoon 
ful of powdered mace and cinnamon, 
intixed, and @ grated nutmeg, Having 
sUirred the whole very bard, put it into a 
buttered disb, and bake three quarters of 
aun bour 


Pumpkin Pie,—Take balf a pumpkin, 
boil it till tender, drain and pass iithrough 
a siéve, tako one and @ hall pints of this 
pulp, add te it a tabiespoonful of tour, 
one quartof uilk, half a pound of pow - 
derod suyar, the grated peel of « smal] 
lemiou, aud a pinch of salt; tastly, aldtwo 
éges, Well beaten up Beat the mixture 
weiiup, putivinto ® piedish lined with 


and remove the seeds, stew until tencer, 


} and pass through a aleve Po a quart of 


wik aud five 6x8, aud having beaten 
these {> an amalgam, stir in tue stewed 
pumpkin Oll the tiulature assumes the 


sweeta Witt) siipar, atid a little salt and a 
dash of sifted cinnamon, a s¢ upeon of 


| powdered groger, and a little grated lemon 
plications of cloth of the same eoler, or | 


pos! Phen bake for about an hour in sual 
low dishes or s0up plates, which should be 
ined with a yoo" crust. Theéro is no upper 
crust lo thése poos, butin ite stead a dust 
of powdered nutmeg should be added. 
Or, peel a pumpkin, remove ths seed, and 
cut i into sinall pieces 4 ple dish; add 


two tablespoonfuis of currants, a little | 
crated nutmeg, inolst Sagar to taste; cover | 


with &@& paste, bake ip a quick oven over 
half an bour; serve when coid, 


———— ¢§ <a 
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Jupiter’s Moons. 


BY ©. A. O. 


--———- 


“Manby Hall, Hanley 

Y DARLING—I can’t let you go wi.b- 
\j out seeing you again—it’s absurd! 
4 You said you had nothing to do to 
night—come out to the bridge and tell me 
you forgive me! Ke there at half-past 
sight suarp, little one, for 1 have to be 
with the aunt at ten; she bas turned up 
unexpectediy. Iam such a bad hand at 
writing, I will explain when | 466 you; I 


hops it means well for you and we. 
JIM. 

“P, S.—If you don’t come, } shall know 
you haven't forgiven me yet” 

Forgiven him! Of course I had—the 
woment be strode angrily outof sight the 
day before. Did {| uot care for him more 
than all else in the worid put together? 
Had I not promised, in the face of all op- 
position, to marry bim as seon as he had 
enough for »s to live on? If had bitterly 
regretted our silly quarre! the instant I 
remembered that my six weeks’ visit to 
my aunt was over and that | was going 
to the far North. 

But | could not meet bins; awd my tears 
fell upon the sprawling handwriting as I 
read his note. He would wait until he 
was *urs 1 was not coming, and then go 
away thinking 1 was angry still, while I 
shounid be gazing with miserable unwilling 
eyes at Jupiter’s inoons. 

Every night for a week iny aunt had in- 
tended driving over to the house of a 
friend who lived abcut seven miles trom 
her pretty quaint old dwelling. This 
friend was an old man with no children, 
who possessed a telescope which was his 
great hobby; and nothing pleased him 
better, my aunt said, than to show off 
this telescope to an intelligent listener. 
| had agreed quite eagerly to my atnt’s 
proposal; but that was a whole week ago, 
and new IT reviled myself for my own 
stupidity with bitter tears, Io did uot 
want to 466 Jupiter's moons; I did not 
want anything more wonderful in Nature 
than a man’s tall strong figure and a 
ianned Lonest face. 

It was not of the least nse however shed. 
ding foolish oars and clenching my fists 
with suppressed passion and pain, Go I 
ipust, for iny aunt’s mind was made up; it 
vas six O'C1OCK now, aud Lne pony Carriage 

ered for half past. Try as I could 

than ( no mweaus Of escaping, 
‘here 4% roteing to be done, unless I 
rushed into aunt Mara’s presence and said 
I hated Jupiter’s inoons and did not want 
to see them, No; ibis course of action 
would resultin aunt Maria either ordering 
me inte (he Carriage on the spot, or staying 
at Lone to wive uie Ler Views on the sub- 
jeet on the rest of the evening. 

I could hardly contain myself aa I 
stepped into the little low carriage, and 
took the reins trom Giles, the groom, who 
then jumped up behing, Vainty did 1 
earch the sky for one litte cloud: vainly 
did [ restrain the pony’s eaperness to Zo 
quickly over the smooth roada, We 
crossed the bricgs, and [looked anxiously 
to see if by and by any chance Jim had 
eoine two hours before the time stated in 
bis letter; but there was no sign of him, 

To morrow | was going home; not for a 
long time should i drive or walk through 
the lovely English lanes with him or idle 
away tie sweet September days in my 
aunt's old garden, or-— 

“It is quite fortunate’ said my aunt from 
behind the Shetland shaw! which covered 
her mouth, ‘that the sky is absolutely 
cloudiess, my cesar; else we might have 
Spent your last evening quite stupidly at 
home,”’ 

I tried my barcest to answer che erfully, 
and look 45 if miy one desire was to see 
Mr. Leighton and his telescope and Jupi 
ters moons, 

W ben we arrived at our destination we 
found supper waiting for us in au oak- 
panelled dining-room There was another 
guest besides ourselves—a riddle aged 
inaiden iady who was stayiog in the 
houss, and who discussed bee hives with 
aunt Maria, The mea seemed very kh ng, 
for Mr. Leighton talked touch and slowly, 
abd dit not se6@ui able to eat While 
talked. Ho was a very old map, witl 


ia 
long Wiite beard anda dream, 


He told me all about the telescope, anc 
prepared we for thea 


Pevtie lace 


yi m™ | was to SOG; 


i Al 
and, aller aiiltle « ] i imy dis 


BP Potent wre 
pleased and hap; 
for Mr. Leightor 


his hand on & #! 


“lt is a great 





interest study. My tele 
scope is more than a plaything to me.” 

And I would giadly have dropped his 
telescope into the river! My young heart 
was too sore for me take an intelligent in- 
terest io anything but a wooden bridge 
and (be angry face of @ man waiting fer 
me the moonlight 

We puton our bats again and kaliied 
forth, Mr. Leighton and I going first, aunt 
Maria, Mra. Leighton, and ber guest fol. 
lowing. Mr. Leighton and I were still 
among the stars, I displaying « deplorable 
ignorance, the old gentleman charmed to 
eniighten me, 

I shall not readily forget that night. We 
were such @a decorous procession as we 
wound our way through the lovely gar- 
dens. I could almost have laughed to 
think how | was spending my last even- 
ing in Hanley, walking by the side of this 
strange old man with his far-away eyes 
and long white beard, talking of wonders 
which seemed utterly commonplace to my 
restiess mind. 

The telescope had been +et up in the 
kitchen-garden, which lay higher than any 
other of Mr. Leigbton’s grounds, It took 
us a considerable time to reach the spot, 
and, as we drew near, | saw Mr. Leighton 
cast many anxious glances at thesky, Cer- 
tainly it was not so clear as it had been be- 
fore supper. 

‘1 aim atraid, my dear Miss Leila,” said 
Mr. Leighton, who was on the sscond step 
of the little ladder, gazing through the 
telescope—*l am very much annoyed—but 
ithe clouds are comivg up fast; the moons 
are quite invisible,”’ 

He turned his kind old face to me with 
a deep troubled expression and came down 
the steps, He looked so grieved that I was 
moved to disappointment myself and 
showed it. 

‘“40 up and look,” he said, banding me 
gently up the steps; ‘perhaps your young 
sight But | do not think I should be 
inistaken. It is most unfortunate—most.” 

] stood very still and gazed intently and 
silently through the powerful instrument, 
but | could see nothing. My aunt andthe 
Leig! tons were speaking in low tones be- 
low, while ] strained my eye~ staring into 
that misty stretch of the heavens. 

“Miss Leila,’ said Mr. Leigbtompat last, 
‘““T bave been telling your aust how in- 
terested you are, and have gained her per- 
mission for you to stay a few days with us 
to aweil acisar bight. ! hope you will 
come; | sheuld indeed bo sorry that you 
should go home without seeing the 
moons,’’ 

I turned to thank biuw, but the words 
died on iy ilps. A man was standing on 


ihe path, hoiding toe maiden tady’s hands 
favaliierly in bis own, 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Leighton,”’ he was say- 
ing, in a voice | knew and joved better 
than any other] bad ever beard. “And, 
after ali, aunt, its only ten o’clock now, 
end iv’s too misty for——” 

He wsroke oll He came, like one dazed, 
to tho foot of the ladder. 1 beld out iny 
hand, sud the moonlight full upoa two of 
the reg Poe faces in England. 

“Mr, Leighton has asked me to stay here 
and sce Jupiter’s moous,”’ I said. 





HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. —There 
are Lwo elements to be considered. First 
of all, there ia wrapped upin thistiny ball 
of organizad matter an inherent tendency 
more inexorable than the predestination 
taugut by Calvin. Wevall itheredity. It 
is the gift, for good or ill, of fathers and 
great-grandfathers, of mothers and great- 
grandmothers, for many generations back. 
Tie fairy godmothers who come in the 
story book to every child’s christening re- 
presenta scientific fact. The talents they 
bestow, the fatal limitations they inflict, 
are not by chance, ‘They®re tue quei.ties 
of ancestry. 

A systeuw, of education neglecting this 
eiement of heredity neglects a determin- 
ing cause, and is fundameéutally unscien- 
tific. Butitis an element largely beyond 
the control of the teacher, All he can do 
is to develop these gerins, or discourage 
them, as heredity seems good or bad, Even 
inthis very aioderate function he blunders, 
for the most part, terribly. 

The second element is the one with 
which we have practicaliy to deal. Jt in- 
cides aii post-natal influences. In science 
wecali it environment. 

lt is a long-standing iebate as to which 
of these cliements is the stronger. We 
need not euler thé controversy. The bal- 
ance of prosent evidence seems to sapport 
that view of the matter which gives the 
xreater influeuce to environment. In this 
lies the hope of theeducator. We mean to 
get (he oer tof thé dead great-g randmother. 
Mr. Fiske has pointed out that in the in- 


| r@ased he! plessiess of the buuman infant, 
; In its greater freedom from iuboro instivcts, 
jin the leagthening days of the plastic 


beriod of infaucy are to be found the pos- 


; sibilities Of a far greater individual a/- 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

The question of the vertical writing as 
oppesed to the slanting style is weil treated 
in a series of copy books on the subject, 
published by E. O. Vaile, Chicago. It 
seems to be an excellent idea, an impres- 
sion with which all, on examining the 
system as set forth in Mr. Vaile’s work, 
will very likely coincide. 


Number Nine of ‘‘The Book of the Fair” 
has been issued and fully maintains the 
very bigh character of those preceding it. 
short of having been there in person this 
ja the best substitute for a visit we know. 
Jn pictures, type and matter it isa marvel 
of thoroughness and beauly. Published 
by the Bancroft Company, Ciicago and 
Sau Francisco. 

FRESH PERIODICALS, 

There is an exceedingly interesting and 
instructive variety of Sunday reading in 
“The Quiver” for November, led oft by 
sketches of some ‘Apostles to Young 
Men,” by Rev. A. R. Buckland, and illus- 
trated with portraits. The strikingly il- 
lustrated article on “Lost Church Bells,’”’ 
is of lively interest. Among the secular 
reading aré some interesting descriptive 
sketcbes, good siort stories, poetry and 
other interesting matter. Published at 
New York, 

The exceedingly interesting variety of 
readicg in ‘*Cassell’s Family Magazine’’ 
for Nevew ber is ushered in with a power- 
ful play of the imagination under the title, 
“Sunrise in the Moon,’ by J. Munro, J. 
Cuthbert Haddon has a second paper on 
‘“‘Musicians.’’ A strougiy illustrated ar- 
ticle on ‘How London Gets its Gas,” by 
KF. M. Holmes, will be read with lively in- 
terest. The favorite Family Doctor has a 
sensible “Talk on Aches and Pains,’’ 
There are many more miscellaneous pa- 
pers, and the “Chit Chat on Dress” is beau- 
tifully. The short stories are of the best, 
“The Mystery of Broac mead Court” being 
powerful, Published at New York. 


The complete novel in the November 
issue of “Lippipcott’s’” is “Dora’s De- 
tiance,” by Lady Lindsay. “An Arizona 
Speculation,” by Mary E. Stickney, has 
the full Western flavor. Ella Higginson 
parrates briefly but forcibly a tragical epi- 
sode, “In the Bitter Root Mountain.” E. 
J. Gibson explains the iaburs of ‘The 
Wastbington Correspondent,”’ and Fred 
eric M. Bird discourses on “Magazine Fic- 
tion, and How Not to Write It.” Other 
articles are ‘Bargaining in Russia,’ by 
Isabel F. Hapgood; ‘‘Rabiits in New Zea- 
land,” by J. N, Ingraw; My Schools,’”’ by 
Col. Richard Malcolm Jobnston; “Olid 
New York Restaurants,’ by Edgar Faw- 
cett, etc. Published in this city. 


Tho leading articles of the November 
“Kelectic Msyezine’’ are Mr. Gladstonue’s 
“True and False Couveptions of the Atone- 
ment,” Mine. Caillara’s ‘Spirit and Mat 
ter,” and “What Evolution Teackes us,” 
The accounts of travel includes Mr. Sav- 
ago-Lanuor’s ‘Journey io the Sacred 
Mountain of. China,’’ Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
interesting description of his first visit to 
Ireiand; **A Trip te Bosnia-Herzegoviva,”’ 
by M. de Blowitz, and Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison’s “Antiquarian Rambie in Paris” are 
welcome, and among lighter eketches we 
recommend «a “Character Note’ on “The 
New Wo:.an,” ‘Krom Weir to Mill,” by 
a Son vf tbe Marshes, and Alice Cameron’s 
“Day in Camp,” from ‘aipressions of 
Rajputana.’”’ Published by E Kk. Pelton, 
144 Eighth Street, New York. 


“The Century” for November signalizes 
the opening of its twenty-fifth year by 
the beginning of one of its most import- 
ant enterprises, the Lite of Napoleon, by 
Wm. M. Sloane, Professor of History at 
Princeton College. ‘Tue number aiso con- 
tains a paper on “fhe Churches of Pro- 
vence,” by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
author of “KEoglish Cathedrais.’”’ Mr. 
Noah Brooks, a friend of Lincolu anu « 
‘war correspondent” at the capital, Con- 
tributes the first of keveral papers of per- 
sonal rémipiscences of *“‘Washington in 
Lincoln’s Time.’? Ab igiportant study of 
common life from inv“sltigation 
is set forth in a paper by Jacob A. Riis on 
“The Making of Thieves in New Yoik.” 
Dr. Washington Gladdéu contributes @ 
timely article on “Ths 
Cities,’ and among the editorial artici¢s of 
the number are pepers on ‘Good Govern. 


persunal 


Grovernument of 
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inent in New York,” om “Congress and 
Forestry Questions,” on t! Reierendumi 
ou “Free Art in America at Last”? D ny 
the coming year the Century” will con 


tinue to print eng K 
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THE JAPANESE FAN, 


‘Transcendental Fusiyama, the peer less 
mountain, figures in the landscape decora- 
tious of «ll sorts and conditions of Japan- 
ese fans; whether portrayed with magic 
touch by such supreme artists as Hokusai, 
Korin, apd Ritsuo, on costly cherished 
Specimens that are mounted and hung on 
the walls as pictures, or vaguely outlined 
on the poorest samples of the paper tribe, 
itis omnipresent! 

Another characteristic emblem, the 
swastika (the oldest symbol known the 
wide worid over), in conjunction with the 
large red circular sun, is oftey to be found 
on the iron battle fans of the ancients. 
Ipcongruvous to our motions of the warfare 
they played ap important role in Japan, 
Specially in those long and bitter civil wars 
which bave beeu likened to our Wars of 
the Roses; while it is on record that even 
as recently as thirty years ago a Japanese 
naval commander carried one into action! 
Standard-bearers Lore aloft huge tans, de 
pending from bamboos, which they 
guarded ¥s zealously as do our 6nsigns the 
regimental colors, Soldiers found them 
an admirable means of defence at close 
quarters, and the strolling players and 
wrestiers, who were forbidden by law to 
carry any other weapon, were able to 
defend themeeives sgainst all comers. 
When it is remembered that these wrest- 
lers have always aimed and trained to be 
as fai a8 possible, it is evident that on this 
subject also our ideas are somewhat at 
variance with theirs! The most deadly 
justrument doubtioss is the dagger fan, ip 
its polished case of lacquer, which is man 
pulated with as great dexterity in the too 
frequent operation known as the bari-kaei, 
or bappy dispatch, as is its peaceful proto- 
type in the amenities of everyday life, 

Of the complexities of use and wulti- 
plicities of type of Japanese fan it is im- 
possible to give more than the merest hint. 
If we turn to the Court we find, from the 
state fan of the Empress, with its exquisite 
decoration of the royal emblem of the 
chrysanthemum, to that of the meanest 
dependent, each bas its distinctive use and 
prescribed occasion, even to the manner of 
bolding it at a certain angle when shut, in 
accordance with rigid rules of Court etiqa- 
ette, which are far too intricate for any 
mere outsider to cowprehend, There is 
perhaps one English woman, and one 
only, to whom these things are po tnystery. 
Mrs. Yoshitana Sanpymiya is a cosmo) oli- 
tan, who, baving inarried the master of 
the ceremonies o! the Imperis! Court of 
Japan, has Loen tor many years the con- 
fideutial friend and aaviser of the Bio press, 
with whom she is such 4 favorito that she 
even has entrance to ber Majesty's bet 





Cbaniber, to Which no Cllier woman of 
Japan save of the blood-royal bas such 
4a&CC OSS, 


‘Tiat fans arein yreat requisiton by the 
men over there i: ovident when one learns 
that the gift of aiuore or less sumptuous 
fav is dé rigueur from the bride to ihe 
bridegroom on their wedding; but the sort 
in ordinary male vse is large; generaliy of 
paper and decorated with flowered diapers 
on # white backyround., 

The tight rope dancers, who are so justly 
renowned, agaio cmploy @ special typo of 
fan of their own, Which is supposed lo help 
them preserve their balance. 

There are endless customs concerning 
faus On the first of the “Mouse” 
responding toour New Year’s Day) it is 
usual to 6xcusoge fans as we do Christinas 
or New York’s cards, with verses called 
Hai-kai inscribed thereon, and often ac- 
the Japanese emblems of 


(cor- 


companied by 
of old age, health and plenty, a Or branch, 
a lobsterund ricecake, It 4180 « sO lal 


custom among the cultured to ask « loend 


to write ap OFrlpiual Verse, OF Graw @ Geom gn 


on 4 fau aS We KhOoUlG invite sa Contritivn to 
au albtina. 
No person in polite society would th.ok 


dthateculd 


which then 


of passing anything in tbe has 
I 


possibly be bend 3 on the jan 


invst Le held et we palfopened augle. In 


peculiar ? 


sun Wier lacies use: “julee fab 


whici, exbales + pleaskesut odor, taking the 
place of our simeiling b tiles and also 
‘Sw alor prow fang,’ whit eo Stantly 
dipped in water, CoG tue 4ir when used 
Ja} alit- chiar rich and poms, are 
acepis wi. ile fan, whieh miveuw tlier 
at an age when an Erylich laty ros to 
wrusy, ils rallie, anu they in t r turn 
place itin the haads ol Chit fuils 
—_— -——— + 

GIVE ME RAGGELS A 6 nown 

ay list reeidel KR ) 
while standing © (ny ‘ 
I A pe » Be 
a ef’ aw t 





as Mrs. Raggeis of Missourl, and then 


asked— 

“Is this the Apolio Belvedere ?’’ 

Miss H. testified to the identity of the 
work; and the tourist then said — 

“Considered a great statue "’ 

The interrogated lady replied that it was 
generally thought to be one of the master- 
pieces of the world. 

“Manly beauty, and all that sort of 


things ?” said the lady from the land of the 
selling san. 

* Yes,” responded the now amazed artiat, 
“itis aaid to be one of the noblest repre- 
sentationa of the huiman frame,’’ 

“Well,” exclaimed Mia KRaggela, clos- 
ing her guidebook, and, with arms 
akimbo, taking a last and earnest !ook at 
the marble, ‘i've seen the Apoilo Belve- 
dere, and I've seen Kaggeis. And give me 
Raggvis!"’ 

a 

TRAPS FOR ELEPHANTS, —lo certain parts 
of the East a curious wode of capturing 
é6lephauts is sometinies adupted. A trained 
elephant will first be taughtto walk on a 
narrow path between two pittaila which 
are covered with turf; and then i will bo 





Thousands Sold at $2.50, 
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taken into the wooda, in order that it may 
decoy the wild herd into the neighborhood 
of the snares, The “decoy” elephant, bav- 
Ing succeeded in the latter purpose, will 
next, we are told, walk slowly round and 
close to the traps, and then suddenly 
hasten forward, as though frightened, and 
proceed safely 7 the pitialla, in which 
rome of the wild elepbanta are almost cer- 
tain to become entangled in their attempts 
to follow after him. Dr. Darwin, who telle 
us of this method of capture, says that, if 
«ny of the wild herd be fortunate enough 
to escape from the traps, they never fail, if 
possible, to pursue the traitor who had en- 
deavored to decoy them, and to have 
revenge upon him; and sometimes they 
have been known, in their rage, to beat 
one to death, 
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Seleh shee taken from the plate. 
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There has heen but one hook written 
since MAKK TWAI N’S palimy davatheat 
ha possessed his power to. harm by wil, 
and fascinate by fidelity to nature. 


THAT LITERARY SENSATION Is 





CamanTua 


SAMANTHA at SARATOGA. 


A ____ BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE cm 


MamietTta Mover! 


Tice book was written under the inspiration of a summer season ‘mid the world 
of fashion at Saratoga, the proudest pees resort of America, where D’rinces of the 


old vrorld, with Congressmen, Presi: 


ents, Millionaires, Railroad Kings, and Princes 


of Commerce of our own great nation with their wives, their beautiful daughters, 
and all the gayest butterflies of fashion Juxuriate in balmy breezes, display their 
personal charms, cost!y jewels, exquisite equipages, and revel in 


ALL THE EXTREMES OF FASHIONABLE DISSIPATION. 


“JOSIAIL ALLENS WIFE.” ina vein of strong common 
‘salt 


and innocent as the prattle of a ch ld, 


Tt ta! Ps 
toboyyaning, ete., in th: ant! 
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An Ever Fresh 
ell tollies, tlictation ., low: 


sense that is pure 
Ving J 


Feast of Fun. 


weckeod dressivy, dudes, pug dogs, 
roand mtrth-p rovoking «ty ij: 


Cyvoer ara Just Killing 


he reader constant! y «1 
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726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ADDLESS A LETTER OR POSTAL CALD T0 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney, 


P. O. Box 463. 


Wa shington, D.C. 


the lule war, 


Honest i i ! 1 1 who served ninet 
are ent now partheall vw Letber disabilpty 
wae ' r 
Wioows t ' rm r dies sdeath 
we eto % now rit theirows ipeport Vv iduwse 
mot (rr t pom thes }aft ‘ wae tra we ice 
CHILDREN entitled Gf under ctten years) in almostall cases where there was BO 
Wiuew, ¢ et ed i r riie 
PARENTS are entitthed er; left neither widow nor child, ted soldier died in 
service, or from effec'« of services, andt now dependent u own iabor for cap. 
port. It makes no dillk rcnce whether soldier served or died in lat lu regular atmy of 
nay. 
siier fthel var. pensle niderone law, mayapply for higher rates under other 
wa, without losing any rights : 
= 1: t ‘ ‘ , from f2to $10 per month under the old lew are entitled to 
higher rates ! new law, on yuntof disabtlities for whica now pensioned, but 
aiso i t wheth elu sery.ce or not 
So t ty in regutararr since the war are also 
entit a not 
Su ve Hiack Iiawk, Creek, Cherokee oud Seminole or Flore 
ida In-iian Wars [KU2 to 1K4 entitled under «a revent act ‘ 
lean War soldiers alsoentitied, it . resol ageor sabled 
sa 1 t t er nension hase been tr | ouder 
1 
bk | ! t u i 
“oO 
- ' 
' Jo fe cessful A es, 
T f ( PAIM:! CTV AA LOFAALY 
cn TY ’ 7 >I A ; . > 
JOHN WEDDERBURN, M inj Attorney, 
WASHINGTON.O G 
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Humorous. 


A SHORT STORY. 








CNarveErrR t 
Lanely maiden on the beach 
RarrTer ! 
Carrtet far beyond her reac! 
(RarrTgsa i 
Sbark attracted by the sun 
CUATTER '¥ 
Saves the maid from betng drowned 
t N Nowe 





The letter i is in it. 

Good life preserver— Food. 

A dangerous coilision— Kunming into 
debt 

The book agent is often a man with a 
history. 

Hush money—the price of a sleeping 
draught. 

A cat is said to have nine lives. 
may account for the nine uw uses 

A man's vest pocket is about as good 
a place as any to patin the tine 


There is at least one human 
that « tramp is exempt from 


This 


aiiment 
we ph atirige Lie ud 


actw 
Yu can’t blame men tor going ona 
strike when even the slot ma oe refuse to 


work 


‘This is a dead cinch,’’ remarked the 


burglar as be went throug the oorpse s 
~~ kKete 

“This is said to be a gouwd stream for 
fie mnid the unlucky angier Ire 


cause so few of the Meh leave it 


A Camden girl! is 80 anxious for 
fvilow to place a ring om ber fluwer that «he 
site a 


“Othe 


iday and wrings her hands 





The gestures and speeching efforts of | 


a young lawyer tn 


watc! 


oourt tony te like thre 


hands of a lo wit! 


-have arthiing te 
the cae 


“When lam played out as a novel- 
int, mtd Balzac one day te Dun 
*Lintend to write for the «t 

* Begin at once then,” reg te lhutnas 


as the elder, 


Tommy, to mother who 
face “Ma, what's the ase «of 
trig tech emre te 


is Washing his 
little loys lay 
imsther wit! ind? wash w ! 


they can only bear one thing at a thine’ 


think I 


Tt tectast be 


She: “Do you know, Jack, I 
should like to learn G play poke: 
a faectpatiog game.” 

He “Gomd gractous, Ethel, don t thlak of it 


fora meament! We can't both afford to play.” 


Maud: *“‘How do you like the new 
way ldomy batr, Frank?” 

Frank, wanting to say sorething particu 
larly nice: “Why, you hawk at least %) yours 
younger" 

Little Beth, in the country: ‘Grand- 
papa, you must have to Beep an awful lot of 


policewen out here.” 

Grandpapa. “Why, Retht” 

“Oh, there's euch alotof wrasse to koep off 
of :"* 


Boy: “Pop, what does it meau when 


it enys, ‘The gentleman from Ceeonia has the 
floor?” 
Father “It means, my gom, that he was too 


much of a gentioman to go to bed with hie 


boots on” 


Police Justice: **Look here, your face 
is furmiliar, Haven't you been in 
beforet” 

Irisoner: “Please your Honor, you met me 
at Dugan's the night they had the dow fight 


this Court 


out there. Seet 
“Oh, yes. You bandied the dow that! lost 
swWou. Bi montha Next 


Inventor: “Ive hit a money-making 
thiug at last. The preachers will go gry 
over tt, and tt wlll sell like hot cakes It'sa 
a ueute art ithom box 
Prienad. “What gol fs Ghat” 

“e's a triamph. The cotnes through slots 
of diferent «iaes, and all ¢! ! Ars, 
quarters and dines land ou velwe t the 


nickels and 
goug.” 


prerta m bens drop t& ae CLD tierme 


“I understand,” 
“that you 
4 remrk les, the famous criaiiia 

“Yo,” repited the brother officer 


said the detective, 
bata clue to the whereabouts of 
“ma slight 
one” 

“What was itt 

“A man came to me anclaaid be was Crook 
les, and wanted to give bimeelf up becuse he 
was tired of eluding Justice 

“What did you dut 


“Nothing. He couldn't prove lis identity 


There was a steely glitter in her eyes 
that betokened a cast iron nerve 
gazed at the cowering wretch, 
strove ®% meet her gaze. 

“PFalee:” 

He said not a word 

“We have been tar: 

Still he Kept siient 


sternly she 
who th vain 
she said 


ted four years now! 


“You won be try telling me that you be 
longed to a sutcicde clab that was bound to 
loge a member every year and that there 
were only three of you ieft And that was 
four yeurs ma 

Hie emic nothing wr «pok It was evident 


that eie Bae 








THE SATURDAY 


Won pexruL Experiments. —A series of 
very wonderful experiments, which have 
just been concluded by Dr. Luys, of Paris, 
whose olservations and discoveries in con- 
nection with magnetiem and electricity in 
relation to hypnotism made a profound 
impression upon the scientific world some 
time ago, bas led to a remarkabie result 
The latest discovery establishes the fact 
that the cerebral activity can be transferred 
to a crown of magnetized irou, in which 
the activity can be retained and sub- 
sejuentiv passed on to a second person. 
Incredible as this may seem, Lr. Luys bas 
proved its possibility by the experiments 
just referred to, He placed the crown, 
which in reality is only acireular band of 
magnetized iron, on the head of a female 
patient suffering from melancbolia, with 
a wania for self destruction, and with such 
success was the experiment attended that 
within a fortnight the patient could be 
allowed to go free without danger, ihe 
crown having absorbed al! ber marked 
tendencies. About two weeks afterwards 
he pet the same crown, which meanwhile 
had been carefully kept free ‘rom contact 
with anything else, on the bead of a male 
patient suffering from hysteria, com 
plicated by frequent recurrent periods of 
lethargy. The pacient was then bypnotized 
and immediately comported hin.self after 
the manner of the woman who bad pre 
viously worn the crown. Indeed, be prac- 
tically assumed her personality and uttered 
exactiy the same cou plaints as she had 
done, Similar phenomena bave, it is re 
ported, been olseerved in the case of every 
patient experimentei upon. Another ex- 
periment showed that the crown retained 
the impression acquired until lt was made 


red bot 
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4 CHAMELEON 
gives the fol 


adiseovery 


Sripgr—A 
oWing account 
of a chameleon spider: 
while tramping along a dusty 
roma, I noticed In the bushes which grew 
along the side what appeared to bea sing 
ular jooking white flower, with a 
centre, Stopping to examine it, I found to 

my astonishment thatil was not a flower 

at all, but a spider's web, and that the! 
supposed light biue heart of the flower 

was the spider itself, iying in wait for its 

prey. The mottled brown legs of the | 
splider were extended in such a way as to 
resounble the divisions between the petals 
of « flower. 

“The web itself, very delicately woven 
Into aw rosette pattern, was whit., and the 
threads that suspended it from the bushes 
were #o fine as to be almost invisible, The 
whole thing bad the appearance of being 
suspended in the air upon a stem concealed 
beneath. Upon knocking the spider trom 
his perch tnto the white gauze net which | 
carried ny surprise was greatly increased 
upon seeing my captive instantly turn io 
color from biue to white. I shook the net, 
and again the spider changed color, this 
time its body becoming a dull greenish 
brown. As often as I would shake the net 
just so often wonld the spide change its 
color, and | kept it up until 't had assumed 
about every hue of the rainbow.” 

— Oa 


Southern 
nan of bis 
‘Mone 


afternoon, 





biue 


AN ARTisT's PowkR —Rosa Bonheur’s 
power over animals is said to be remark- 
able. Fora long time she kept at By, ina 
cagé, a lion which had been very wild and 
untarable, but which finally developed a 
real afiection foi her who came day by day 
with palette in hand to work before his | 
cage. He would look at ber and pass bis 
great paw between the iron bars, begging 
for a caress, Another aniimal, a lioness, 
died at the foot of the staircase of By,.in 
the arms of (he artist, ber longue as rougl | 
asa dle, and her large paws holding stiii | 
the hands of her beloved mistress, to whom 
there last loving caresses seemed to say, 
“Do not leave me!’ 
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TOUrES 






5 Philadelphia, 


Vremier Artistes \* $ ° 


\INHAIR. © \ 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED 
VENTILATING WIG, FLASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Mauufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Laiies and Gentlemen. 

instructions & enable Ladies and Gentiemen to 
mensure their own heads wilh accuracy: 


GUSS AMER 


TOUPEES AND SCALPFS, | 
iINCHBA. 


_ FOR W1G8, INCHER, 
No.1. The round of the 


No.1. The round of the Lead 

b " | No.2 From forehes' cover 
No.2. From  foret the head to pe k, No, 2. 

&K as far as bald. No.3. From ear Ww ear 

No. 3. Over forehead over the tip. 

far as aired. No.4 From em & ear 
No. 4. Over the crown | round the forehead. 

of the bead. ! 


They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupess, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curis, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, an’ as cheap as any establishment in the Union, 
Letters from any pert of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbaniom Extract fer the 
Hair. 








This preparation bas been manufactured and sold at | 


Deollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
temand for it Keeps steadily lucreasing. 

Also DULLARD’'S BEGENEKATIVE CKEAM Ww 
be ust ip conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
ifair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 


“airs. FAmondson Gorter writes \& Messrs. Dollard 
& Co,, Ww send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
vytain anything equal Ww It as a dressing for the hair 
tn Kngland. 

MHS. EUMON DBUN GORTER. 

Uak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICK, PHILADELPHIA, 

i have used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Extract. o! 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been Kept Ly it 
in its wouled thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever usext. 


Nov., 2, "88. 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. 5. N. 
TO MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnutst., Phila 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbaniui Extract,’’ and 1 do not 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEUNAKD M) ERA. 
Kx-Meomber of Congress, 5th District, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale aud retail, and 
apptied professioaally by 


DOLLARD & CO.,, 
1s. CHESTNUT STREET. 
UBNTLEMEN’S HAI CUTTING AND SHAVING. 


GADIBES’ AND CHILDREN'S HaIk CUTTING, 


None bat lractical Male and Femaie Artists Em- 
ploye! 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS, 


For Public Lectures, School, Church or Home, 


WORLD'S FAIR 


and other interesting subjects. 


Send 3. stamp for 
Catalogue, 


J. W. MARCY SC.LOPTICON Cv. 


1008 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR ALL. ©) 5 monty salary aud ex 
proses pad if water e.eerle 
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Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders, 
On and after September 11, 1894. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 


Buffalo Day Express _ 
Parior and Dining Car daily 9.00 a m ) 3 
pm [3% 





Chicago Express (Sleeper) daily 


Buffalo Express (Sleeper) cally 9.45 p m b> 
Williamsport Exp. (Parlor Cars) “am aan | ~ a 
Williamsport Night Exp. (Sleeper) daily 11.8 p m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 
4.10, 7.30 (two-hoer train), 8.9, 9.4, 11.31 a m, 
Chestnut streets— 


12.57, p m from Mth and 
ar), 1, 3.0, 5.15, ay yt - aad Chestn 
a. (dining car), p m, . nigh’ penteee-+ 
. 2, 9.45, fit am, 3.53 p m, (3.12 from a 
“*hestnut. ) 5 35 (di car} m, gw 
Leave New York, foot .ibert, 4.2, 8.0, 
11.0 a m, SS 4.0, 5.00, 6.00, 
ndege, 6.3, 9.00, 11. m0, 


i 


a 
a 


~® 


P express trains and sleeping cars 
on night trains ty and from New York. 
FOR BETHLEHEM, FASTON AND N 


4.00, 9.00 a m, 2.00, 4.3, 5.2, 6.4, 9.6 p m. 
days—4.27, 5.06, 9.00 am, 4.15, 6.45, 9.4 p m. 
FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For Pheentxville and Pottstown— Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 11.2 pm. Accom., 4.3, 7.4, 
ll wam, 1.4, 4.425.222 7.20pm. sa — Expresa, 
4.0, %.06am, 11.0 pm, Accom., 7.9%, 11.42 a m, 


5.0, pm. 
For Reedine--xprens, 8.25, 10.00 a m, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 
11.3% pm. Accom., 4 7.4, @m, 1.4, 4.32, 5.22 


7.02pm. Sunday—Exp 4.0, 9.6 am, 11. 
pm. Accom., 7.9 am, 5. i 

For Lebanov and Harrisburg— ——, 8.3%, 10.0 
m, 4.0, 602 pm. Accom., 4.0 am, 7.0 p m., 
Sunday— Express, 4.00, a m. 

For lottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.02 
1.%pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.0 am, 10pm. Sun- 
day—Express, 4.0, 9.6 aim, 1.0 pm. Acocm.,, 


5.2) p m. 

For thamokin and Williamsport— Fapress, 8.45, 10.00 
am, 4.0 11.9% p m. Sanday—Express, 9.066 a m, 
1.90pm. Additional for Shame in Express, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom,., 4.20 mm. Sundays—Ex 
press, 4.0 am 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 
W eek-days - Express 5.00, 9.00 am., 2.00, 4.00, 4,9, 
5.0 pm. Accom., §.00am., 4.8, 6.0 pm. Sun- 
days— Express, 5.00, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accom., 5.0 
am, 4.45 p tn. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot, week-days— Express, 6.2), 
7.0, 7.4, 9.00 a m, 5.) 7.30 pm, Accom.,, 
5.10 am, 4.72 p m. Sundays Express, 4.00, 5.00, 
’.00 pm. Accom., 7.15am, 5.05 pm. 
Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 5.0 a m, 4.9 p m. 
Krigaotine, week-days, 7.25a m, 3.25 pm. 
6.5 a m, 4.5 pm. 

Detatied time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 2 8. 
Tenth street, 6095. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
ai stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

1. A SWEIGARD, C. G. HANOOCK, 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent. 


Leave 
Sundays, 
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Caveats, Trade-marks, Design Patents, Copyrights, 


And ell Patent business conducted for 
MODERATE FEES. 


Information and advice given to inventors without 
ebarge. Address 


PRESS CLAIMS CO., 
JOHN WEDOERBURN, 


Managing Attorney, 


P.O. Box 463. WASHINGTON, D.G 

S87" This Company is managed by a combination of 
the largest and most influential newspapers in the 
' uit d States, for the express purpose of proteet- 
tug their sabsecribers avainst unscrupulous 
acl npetent Patent Agents, and each paper 
1 this advertisement vouctes for the responsl- 
(. it; wud high standug of the Press Claims Company. 

















NOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 

(WAGGENER'S ) 
walled on recelpt of Brice, $1.00, Bence 
for Circular ». HK. Trgacom, Publisher 
22] 6. Fourth Strees, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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